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PREFACE 


The  following  Essay  on  "  Irish  Prose  "  owes  its  existence 
to  the  generosity  of  Very  Rev.  Fr.  Stephen  MacTernan, 
P.P.,  wlio  placed  a  luindred  pounds  in  the  hands  of  the 
Council  of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Irish 
Language,  ^^dth  a  view  to  procuring  two  essays  in 
Irish,  dealing  with  the  entire  field  of  Irish  literature. 
The  vastness  of  the  subject  chosen,  and  the  limitation 
as  to  the  length  of  the  Essay,  made  the  task  one  of 
great  difficulty.  An  adequate  treatment  of  early  Irish 
prose  literature  alone  Avould  require  several  volumes.  A 
difficulty,  too,  which  at  first  sight  seemed  insurmount- 
able, arose  from  the  entire  absence  in  modern  Irish  of 
the  technical  terms  which  are  the  ordinary  stock  in 
trade  of  the  literary  historian  and  critic.  But  a 
beginning  must  be  made  in  this  direction,  and  aesthetic 
criticism  must  be  cultivated  in  Irish,  if  that  language  is 
to  make  good  its  claim  to  be  heard  as  a  living  speech 
amid  the  babel  of  European  tongues.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
greater  want  at  the  present  moment  to  the  student  of 
Irish,  than  a  sound,  sympathetic,  literary  appreciation 
of  Irish  literature,  whether  ancient  or  modern.  No 
literature  with  which  I  am  acquainted  requires  more 
exceptional  treatment    or  more  careful  handling   than 


VI. 


ours.  Ancient  Irish  literature  stands  alone,  at  once 
the  relic  and  record  of  a  distinct,  unique  and  isolated 
civilization.  It  would  be  uncritical  to  j^^<^^g'<?  "  i'^^© 
Bruidhen  Da  Derga,"  for  instance,  as  one  might  judge 
the  iEneid.  It  bears,  indeed,  marks  of  distinct  kinship 
with  the  Plays  of  .'Eschylus  ;  but  it  is  far  less  im- 
portant to  dwell  on  its  remote  resemblances  to  the 
great  classic  masterpieces,  than  to  study  carefully  and 
sympathetically  the  work  itself.  Modern  Irish  literature, 
both  prose  and  verse  is  unique  and  isolated,  and  refuses 
to  reveal  its  beauties  to  those  who  approach  it  with 
minds  set  in  fixed  grooves  by  the  reading  of  modern 
European  writers,  and  with  a  stock  of  conventional 
phrases  drawn  from  manuals  of  literature. 

A  distinct  and  isolated  literature  connotes  a  distinct 
and  isolated  civilization,  and  a  distinct  and  isolated 
race.  We  cannot  study  the  characteristics  of  a  race  or 
civilization  if  we  come  to  their  literary  monuments  with 
a  stock  of  pre-conceived  conventionalities.  Our  litera- 
ture must  be  taken  as  a  whole,  we  must  study  its  rise, 
development  and  decline.  We  must  trace  the  marks 
(jf  unmistakable  indentity  that  it  reveals  at  different 
periods,  we  nrdst  study  it  in  the  concrete,  as  it  is  the 
direct  outcome  of  periods  of  peaceful  prosperity  or  of 
religious  enthusiasm,  or  again,  of  a  national  cataclysm 
of  unexampled  violence.  Whether  Irish  literature, 
taken  as  a  whole,  is  inferior,  say,  to  (xerman  or  Spanish 
literature  taken  as  a  whole,  is  a  question  that  may 
interest  the  hterary  theorist,  but  it  is  a  question,  that  to 
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my  tliiiikiii^"  is  far  less  important  than  this  :  what  are 
tlio  distinct  featm*es  of  Irisli  hterature  ?  What  does  it  tell 
ns  of  the  historic  mind  of  om'  race  ?  What  message  does 
it  bear  us  across  centuries  of  political  turmoil,  of  religious 
zeal,  of  fire  and  blood?  It  is  the  voice  of  vanished 
generations  of  our  forefathers.  It  has  its  faults  and 
weaknesses,  no  doubt,  but  a  critical  study  of  it  will 
reveal  rare  beauties  of  style  and  language,  and  a 
genuine,  enthusiastic,  overflowing,  human  sympathy, 
which,  if  carefully  fostered,  is  calculated  to  act  on  the 
present  generation  as  a  refreshing  breeze  from  the 
bosom  of  the  west. 

pu-oUvMs  ti<\  -otnimfn. 
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pnós  5<\eT)eAt4c. 
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^n  ce^t)  ^tu. 


n<\  se^n-tim-ssé^tu^  1  5Coiuci<\nn. 

CiAlluiJeArin  p|AÓf,  nó  cAincf^ujiuA,  i  ^coicciAnn,  ^ac 
Aon  cj^A^A]'  I'^jAibinne  riÁ  ]:iiil  i  tTieA"OA]\.  "Oo  ^\éi]\  riA 
bpíog  ]"eo  Ái|\riii5ceA]\  oib]AeACA  feAticAi]",  ^eineAÍAc, 
A^uf  ú|\lAb|AA  coicciAn  riA  n-OAoineAt)  i  meAf^  oibpeAC 
ppóif.  <Xcc  cÁ  b]\Í5  eile  leif  ati  bpocdl  nÁ  có^Ann  ad 
méi-o  y^n  A]\  ^'a-o  ifceAC.  CiAlluigeAnn  ]'é  f^píbmn  nó 
0|\ÁiT)  ceAJDin^ce  le  ^bocA]^  licpigeACCA  i]'  nÁ  ^uil 
|:uince  i  meA-OAji ;  A^uf  -oo  ]\é^\\  riA  b]\Í05  ]'Ain,  ní 
Áir\íTii5ceA]\  oib]\eACA  cpÁccA]'  a]\  iia  jiéilceAnnAib,  nó 
A]\  Al5eb]\A,  1  meAf5  oib]\eAc  p|\óif. 

1^  téijA  -^vi\\  ]:éi'oi]\  -o'obAip  ppoi]'  beic  yuince  le 
^liocAf  mó\\  licni^eACCA,  a^u]'  i]'  -oeirhin  nÁ  yuil  ó  n-A 
lÁn  -oíob  Acc  meA*OA]\  cum  beic  'n-A  Idomcib.  1n]'  n<i 
ViAlcAib  "peo  teAtiAf  cnÁcc^Aimít),  ah  cui-o  i]-  nió,  a]\  aii 
bp|AÓ|"  Uc]\i5eACCA. 

1|^  |\Ó-'ÓeACAip  An    0bA1]1  C|AÁCC  A|\p|\Ó]'  5^6'ÓC'At'AC,   Ól]\ 

ir  rió-"óeACAin  ceAcc  a|\  An  liiei-o  acá  le  ^A^bÁiL  •oe.  UÁ 
An  cui*o  1]"  tnó  -00  ]'x:^|\ibninib  gAe'óeAlACA  ^An  cup  i 
^clot)  yóy.     UÁ  p<yo  f^-AipiJce  inp  nA  leAbAplÁnnAib 


IRISH  PROSE 


CHAPTER   I. 


THE  OLD  ROMANCES  IN  GENERAL. 

Prose,  or  "  unbound  "  language,  signifies  in  general 
every  kind  of  writing  that  is  not  in  metre.  According 
to  this  signification,  works  of  history  and  genealogy,  and 
the  common  speech  of  the  people  are  reckoned  as  prose. 
But  there  is  another  signification  of  the  word  that  does 
not  extend  it  to  all  these.  It  signifies  writing  or  dis- 
course conceived  with  literary  skill,  and  which  is  not 
composed  in  metre ;  and  according  to  this  meaning, 
works  treating  of  the  stars,  or  of  algebra,  are  not 
reckoned  amongst  prose  works. 

It  is  plain  that  a  prose  work  may  be  composed  with 
high  literary  skill,  and,  indeed,  several  such  works  only 
want  metre  to  make  them  poems.  In  these  chapters  we 
shall  treat  chiefly  of  literary  prose. 

It  is  very  difíicult  to  treat  of  Irish  prose,  as  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  reach  what  is  extant  of  it.  The  greater 
part  of  Irish  writings  is  yet  unpublished.  They  are 
scattered  throughout  the  great  libraries  of  Eui'ope,  and 


mó]\A  o<]\  ^ruAit)  n<x  h-6o]\pA,  a^u]^  cá  ii]\nió]\  "OÁ  byuil  i 
^clot)  x)iob  1  n-i|\i]''LeA'b]\<Mb  nÁ  bíonn  a  *ocAi|"ceAl  a]\ 
riA  -OAOinib  i  ^coicciAnn,  acc  <\nu\in  a]\  ah  ao]'  -po^liiniCA. 
ni  hé  y]r\  AtiiÁin,  acc  cá  aii  p]\ó|^  Licni^eAccA  ceitce, 
irotiii^ce   m]'  riA  leAb]\Aib  lÁiii-]"5|\iobc<x  yéin,  i   "ocjieo 

5IIH    "OeACAIIl     1A"0    DO    potÁCA|\,    All    ^AIT)    ACÁ     c|\oinici'óe 

^eineAlAi^,  i]-  a  leitéi-oi-óe  in-p  ^ac  Aon  bAtl.  1^^  p'o|\, 
tei]%  5ti]\  CIJ5  HA  ]Xo"LÁi|\i"óe  5'^^'oe<5^t<5^CA  a  bp]\iorh-Ai]\e 
•oo'n  p]\óy  '00  C]\Aob-p5Aoit|:eA'ó  iia  cjiua'Ó-Í'ocaiI  J^'^^'ó- 
eAÍACA  ACÁ  le  i'A^bÁil  inp  tiA  peAti-teAb|\Aib,  nó  "oo 
CAbAp^TAt)  eoÍA]"  -oiiirin  a]\  nópAib  a]\  pin]'eA|\,  nó  "oo 
liei-oceocATi)  ^AC  c]\iiAi"ó-cei]X  'oÁ]\  peAncA]%  nó  -oo  CAbAp- 
fAtb   cunncA]"   cmnre    a|\    -peAn-lioi^Aib  if  a^  peAn-foc- 

|\ACAlb    TIA    cí]\e,    1]^    511|\    féAnA-OAjA  tlA  htl1|\-]'5éAlcA,   riA 

cÁinTÓe  i|^  ^Ac  c]\Ácc  eile  a  bí  yinnce  te  ^Iioca]^  lic- 
IMgeACCA.  "Unne  fin  A'oéAm'Ai'ó  ad  léigceoij^  neAiti- 
cui^feAnAC,  A]\  léi^eA-ó  riA  leAbA]A  -pAin,  5ii]\  b'f i^  ^  An 
-pA^A]^  liqAigeACCA  bi  a]\  y^-o  A^Ainn,  A^iif  a^  buAlA-ó  a 
lÁirhe  A]\  An  "C|\omcum  Scoró|\tini,"  'o'pA):]\ócA'ó  ]'é 
•óíoc  :  "  <Xn  é  y^^^  An  I'a^a]'  licjii^eACCA  acá  le  cai|"- 
beÁnA-ó  1  njAe-oil^  A^Aib  ?  lllÁ'p  é,  ní  pu  é  x)'vo5liiini 
nÁ  x)tiAt)  A]\  bic  •o'):A^bÁii  uaix)." 

UÁ  pyóy  iiiA]\  An  "C-nonicum  Scocó|\iim  "  inp  5AC  Aon 
CGAn^Ain  'fAn  Copup,  ciot)  nAC  ceA|\c  p]\óy  liqiigeACCA 
■00  ^Iao-óac  ai|\,  cAob  le  cAob  le  pj^éAÍCAib  1]'  ixÁncAib 
lÁn  "oo  bpeÁgcAcc  i]^  •o'íottiÁigeAcc,  i]^  ciii\ca  le  céile  50 
b|\i05ThA]\,  ^ApcA,  I'll Ai  111  eAncAvh All.  'tl-A  ceAnncA  ]'Ain 
11^  mAic  ^i'Ti    coriiA]\tA  AH  A]A  liqn5eAcc  50  byuil  cunncA]' 
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the  greater  part  of  those  pieces  that  have  been  pubhshed 
is  confined  to  magazines,  not  witliin  the  reacli  of  tlie 
people  in  general,  but  only  of  the  learned.  Nay,  further, 
the  prose  pieces  of  literary  value  are  stowed  away  and 
concealed  even  in  the  manuscripts,  so  that  it  is  difficult 
to  find  them,  while  chronicles  and  genealogies  and  the 
like  are  to  be  found  everywhere.  It  is  true,  moreover, 
that  Irish  scholars  gave  their  first  attention  to  prose 
works  that  Avould  serve  to  elucidate  the  difficult  Irish 
words  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  old  books,  or  that 
would  throAv  light  for  us  on  the  customs  of  our 
ancestors,  or  that  would  unravel  the  vexed  problems 
of  our  history,  or  that  would  give  an  exact  account  of 
the  ancient  forts  and  ruins  of  the  country,  and  that  they 
avoided  the  romances,  the  accounts  of  cattle  spoils  and 
the  other  tracts  that  were  composed  with  literary  skill. 
For  this  reason  the  unskilled  reader,  on  reading  their 
works,  would  imagine  that  we  had  no  other  kind  of 
literature  but  this,  and  he  might  ask  you,  placing  his 
hand  on  "  The  Chronicum  Scotorum,"  "  Is  this  the  only 
sort  of  literature  that  you  have  to  shoAv  in  Irish '?  If  it  be, 
then,  it  is  not  worth  studying  or  being  at  all  concerned 
about." 

There  is  prose  like  "  The  Chronicum  Scotorum," 
though  we  should  not  call  it  literary  prose,  in  every 
language  in  Eiu'ope,  side  by  side  with  tales  and  tracts 
full  of  beauty  and  imaginativeness,  and  composed  with 
skill,  force,  and  spirit.  Besides,  it  is  a  good  sign  of  our 
literature  that  we  have  an  account  of  our  ancestors  as 


coiii  cinnce  a]\  a]\  ]^in]"eA]\Aib  A^Ainn  1]'  cÁ  Le  lei^eA-o 
Y^n  "C]AonictJni  Scocópuni."  'fAti  "  LeAbA|\  gAbÁlA," 
1]'  1  n-A  teicéi-oib.  "OeAiAbAit)  teA^Ai]^  •oÁ  I'a^a]"  50 
]^Aib  riA  -oAoine  cÁini^  |\ottiAinn  cbfce  cum  ^ac  nix)  -oo 
bAin  le  n-A  iToúccAf  ■00  f5]AÚ'0A'ó.  Uu^ait)  riA  leA'bAi]\ 
yeo,  tei]',  a  lÁn  yeA^^A  -óúinn  a]a  neicib  bAineAj'  te  n-A]\ 
licjAi^eAcc,  bio-o  riAC  ticpi^eAcc  ia-o  yé]r^. 

^cc  ni  frÁj^Ann   ]"Ain   ^An  liciu^eAcc  ]'inn,  A^uf  cáit) 

|"C0tÁl|\1"Óe    tlA    hCoppA    AtlOl]'    A^     tuAt)    A]\     ]^e Atl-tlCj^l^- 

eACCA,  A^uf  '5Á  pÁt)  nÁ  ]:iiil  a  teicei-o  -oÁ  liAoif  le 
ITA^bAit  'fAVi  "oorhAn. 

1]^  iinAn  linn-ne,  ']''An  ryh'^w  auá  ceApuiJce   "óúinn, 

CUA1]A1]"5   él^in   *00  CAbA1]\C  A]\    An     bpiAO-p  5<5^G'ÓeAtAC,  ACC 

ni  ]:éi"oi|A  -ouinn  é  t^o  téi|\  •oo  p^iaúxjax),  ip  tdá  b]\Í5  y^\^ 
ní'l  A^Ainn  acc  poiltj^iujAt)  éi^in  T)0  "oeAnAm  a]\  An 
5CUIT)  1]"  i:eÁ]A]\  *oe,  1)'  ia]\|\ató  a]\  An  téigceoi]\  é  x)o 
iéi^eA'ó  -oó  -péin. 

1p  1AX)  cÁili"óe  coicciAnnA  An  cpeAn-p]AÓi|"  5<'^^*'^^^^<^^5 
nÁ  neA]AC  ip  pAix)b]\eAcc  i'orhÁigeAccA,  'oacaitiIacc  -poill- 
pi§ce  ip  ceAjicACC  -pAi-oce.  Uiiaccato  a  lÁn  "oAp  peAn- 
préAtcAib  A-p  neAjAc  x)|AAoi'óeACCA ;  tnA]\  "óéAnAnn  An 
'opAoi'óeACC  'oéice  'oo  -ÓAOinib,  ip  cui]\eAnn  niAife  ip 
pmnneArh  ip  ói^e  a]\  peAn-'OAoimb  cpionA,  poi]\bce, 
pAnnA;  rriAp -oeAnAnn  pio^-bpug  AobtiAp,  pAippin^,  lol- 
biA'ÓAC,  1  n-A  inbit)  mnÁ  uAiple,  ppéipeAifilA  a^  ól  i]' 
A5  AOibneAp  1  peompATOib  AepeACA,  "oo  bocÁinín  "óopcA 
■óeACAi^.  'dec  ip  ^eAÍl  le  "oiAAOTOeACc  péin  niAipe  ip 
Áilne  nA  n-úip-p^éAl  po  1  pAit)b]\eAcc,  1  mbpiAcpAib 
bpio5rhA]\A,  ip  1   n-íotriÁigeAcc.     ^d^  léi^eAX)  nA  n-éACc 


exact  as  that  wliicli  may  be  read  in  "  The  Chronicum 
Scotorum,"  in  "  The  Book  of  Invasions "  and  such 
like.  8ucli  books  prove  tliat  the  people  who  came  before 
us  were  skilled  in  investigating  all  things  relating  to 
their  country.  Besides,  these  books  though  not  them- 
selves literature,  give  us  much  information  pertaining 
to  our  literature. 

But  we  are  not,  on  that  account,  without  a  literatiu'e, 
and  the  scholars  of  Europe  are  at  present  dra^ving 
attention  to  our  ancient  literature,  and  proclaiming  that, 
for  the  age  in  which  it  was  written,  it  has  no  equal  in 
the  world. 

We  propose  in  the  space  assigned  to  us  to  give  some 
account  of  Irish  prose,  but  we  cannot  investigate  the 
Avhole  of  it,  and  therefore,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  give 
some  description  of  the  best  portion  of  it,  and  to  beg 
the  reader  peruse  it  for  himself. 

The  common  characteristics  of  early  Irish  prose  are 
wealth  of  imagery,  brilliancy  of  description  and  pro- 
priety of  expression.  Many  of  our  old  authors  describe 
the  power  of  ^vizardry ;  how  it  transforms  men  into  gods 
and  imparts  beauty  and  vigour  and  youth  to  weak, 
withered,  and  feeble  old  age ;  how  it  converts  a  dark, 
smoky  cabin  into  a  royal  mansion,  bright,  spacious,  rich 
in  viands,  where  fair,  noble  dames  drink  and  enjoy 
themselves  in  halls  of  airiness.  But  the  beauty  and 
splendour  of  these  romances,  their  richness  of  forceful 
language,  and  their  imagery  act  like  magic  itself 
As  we  read   these   wondrous    events  we  are  treading 
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yo  -01111111,  i|^  é  1:0*0  ciiiri|i<\  riA  hÓi]\eAiin  acá  -pÁ  n-<\]\ 
^coj'Aib.  5l<\i]^e  <Mi  yé}]\,  ctiiii]AACC  ha  5C]\Aob  i]'  ik\ 
•ocoji,  <Mi  c-<xe|\  ciúin,  cneA|"'OA,  -j^o^AiiiAil,  <mi  cnocÁn, 
<\n  yAriAX),  An  bÁn  ]'ocai]i,  j^ó-^Ia]",  riA  nioinyein  bpeÁ^CA, 
bLÁciTiA]\A,  An  CAij'e  liieAp,  binn-^lopAC  —  ciiiju'o  I'ln 
iiite  1  n-miiAib  •oinnn  50  b]:uitnn''o  a^  ]'iubAl  a|\  bÁncAib 
mine  ]\éi'óe  Cible  "Oajia,  no  nA  iní"óe,  no  1  ^coiti^ajiacc 
•00  uAile-^CA-CliAC,  mA]\  a  byeicmn'-o  nA  bo]\b-conncA 
•oÁ  buAj'^AX)  |"íon]\Ai"óe  le  ^AOCAib,  no  le  I1AI]"  6AiiiAin 
ITIaca,  no  ciniceAlt  C]\iiAcnA  1Tlei*óbe. 

Hi  ^An  goIa]',  leif,  acáhtiít)  a|\  nA  ]:eA|\Aib  1]'  a|\  nA 
mnÁib  "oobtjAiteAnn  loniAinn  in]'  nA  n-iiiji-i'^eAlcAib  ]^eo 
— ]:i]\  c]AO"ÓA,  cu|\ACA,  Aji-o-ifieAnniACA,  ireA^^ACA,  iibbAiiiA 
cum  iiiAiceACAf  -oo  "oeAnAiii  -oo  nAiiiAix);  innÁ  Áilne, 
mAi]'eAiiilA,  foilbijie,  5]\eAnntiiA]\A,  lAn-AbAToe.  ImeA^'^ 
HA  cui'oeAccA  ]'Ain,  1]'  béi|\  -oiiinn  50  byuitmi-o  a]i  yox)  nA 
hCilieAnn,  A^uf  1  b|:ocAi|\  a|\  n-OAoineA-ó  cijieAiiiAib 
"péin.  'CXcc  ni  ViionnAn  An  c^eo  acá  o]\úa  inj^  nA  f^éAÍ- 
CAib  ^y  cÁ  1  n'om.  'Oo  lioileAX)  nA  y^]\  yeo  be  cleA]'Aib 
-piA-OAig  A^tif  "00  cbeAccA*0A]\  An]\ó  1]'  cniiAt)CAn  bjuii^ne 
^y  coiTheA]'5Ai|i.  mAiinT)  ú]\irió|\  -oÁ  j^ao^aL  ^'A  "óion  ha 
1'péipe.  bionn  y^AX)  a^  cú]ifÁil  nA  ^coilbceAX),  Itn^i-o 
yioy  A]\  b]\uACAib  gbA^A  nA  n-AbAnn.  Uéix)  pA-o  a^ 
-peibj^  A]i  lei]\5ib  ClÁ]\  Lijii]ic,  ^y  cbmci'o  An  jtiax)  i]'  An 
yAolcu,!]'  ni  le  5AX)A]\Aib  nA  le  ceolcAib  C]\onipAit)e,  acc 
le  mipe  a  5co]\  Hi  x^An  f5iAC  1]'  ^a  a  bit)  1  ^coitinui-óe, 
^y  bíonn  |:oc]\om  caca  ]io]\]iAi'óe  le  héijxeAcc  'n-A 
•ocimceAll. 

^y  CApAit)  lucitiAp  lAT)  nA    innÁ  lei]%  A511]'  ni  ai^  bAile 
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oil  the  fragrant  Irisli  sward.  Tlio  verdure  of  the  grass, 
the  iVagranee  of  tlie  boughs  and  of  the  shrubs,  the  eahn, 
pleasant  dehglitful  air,  the  liillock,  tlie  slope,  the  level, 
verdant  pasture,  the  beautiful,  blooming  nieadoAvs,  the 
rapid,  sweet-sounding  stream,  all  these  remind  us  that 
we  are  treading  the  smooth,  level  plains  of  Kildare  or 
of  Meath,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  where  we 
behold  the  fierce  waves  ever  a-rocking  by  the  force  of 
winds,  or  beside  Eamhain  Macha  or  round  Cruachan  of 
Maev. 

Nor  are  we  unacquainted  with  the  men  and  women 
we  meet  in  these  romances  —  brave  men,  strong, 
highspirited,  wrathful,  ready  to  forgive  an  enemy ; 
beautiful,  splendid  Avomen,  cheerful,  merry,  vivacious. 
In  such  a  company,  we  perceive  we  stand  on  Irish  soil 
and  with  our  own  countrymen.  But  the  state  of  the 
people  in  these  romances  is  chiFerent  from  that  of  the 
people  of  to-day.  These  men  were  bred  to  be  proficient 
in  the  chase  and  they  habituated  themselves  to  the 
difficulty  and  hardships  of  war  and  conflicts.  They 
live  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  the  open  air,  they 
range  the  woods,  they  lay  them  down  on  the  green 
margins  of  the  rivers.  They  hunt  on  the  plains  of  Clár 
Luirc,  and  they  chase  the  deer  and  wolf,  not  Avith  dogs 
and  the  music  of  trumpets,  but  Avith  their  fleetness  of 
foot.  They  are  never  Avithout  shield  and  spear,  and 
the  din  of  battle  is  ever  heard  around  them. 

The  women,  too,  are  active  and  vigorous,  and  they 
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yAn<xnn  ]'ia"o.      ITí  ^ah   p'oT)<M-óe  i]"  fl^oL  "b]\eAC  a  bíonn 

pAT),   ACC  1]^    niÓ    ACÁ   A   1T0ÓCA]'   Af   Ia]^A1|\   A  ^clAOn-jAO^'^ 

11Á  A]'  éATDAi^ib  péAnÍACA  cum  c|\oi"óúe  riA  "biriADui^ce 
1'eo  'oo  f Ia-oa-ó.  <\cá  •oei]:i]\  eile  i-oi]\  riA  -OAOimb  feo  1|' 
A]\  tTOAoinib  yé^)^.  UÁ  An  cí]\  i  n-A  T^coiriniiigi-o  neAni- 
l^pleA'ÓAC.  ni  AifiÁin  nÁ  ywt  ga^Ia  ojaca  -jionri  AiiiAf  Aib 
nA  n-eAcr|\Ann,  acc  beipiT)  a]\  iiAipib  a  ^ciii-o  V^M^S^  ^P 
•oeiii^-p^^^"^  q\eApnA  riA  tiiApA  50  pléibcib  if  t^Ain^nib 
^lbAn.  IDo  bí,  ]:ó|-,  a  ii-ú]\lAbpA  yéiii  aca,  i]'  niojA  gAbA-ó 
•óóib  beit  A^  b]\iocAi]\eAcc  i  niDéA|\lA  AtiAiiiAT). 

Acr  cui|\ceA|\  ACAjiiiugA-o  lon^AtiCAC  a]\  da  neicib  feo 
^o  léi|\  le  -ojiAoi-oeACc  ó'n  u^'oaju  <^c<^]\|\ll15eAnn  yi  nA 
p]\  ^y  riA  innÁ  yo,  ^y  "oéAnAn  p  lAocpA  i|"  bAin-ci^eAH- 
nAite,  tió  -oéiúe  1]'  bAitvoéice  -óíob.  tlí  le  liíoitiÁigeAcc 
-pocAt -oéAncA]!  Ati  c-ACAn|\ii5A"ó  ^Ain,  Acc  le  neA|\c  |.'oill- 
ritúe  lon^AncAi^  1  n-A  ^CLUjiceAji  ^eA]^  a]\  An  -ooitiAn  a]\ 
vA-o  ciim  "onl  1  5C0inó]\cA]^  leo  1  X)C]\éine  ^y  1  léijA-niAii'e. 

UÁ  ^AC   éACC,  5AC  CHpAp,  ^AC  C|\eAC,  ^AC  CÓip,  ACA]í]All15Ce 

le  ciiinAp  '0]\AOi'óeACCA  An  ii5'oai)\.  Uhi^ato  nA  5<3^if5i"ói5 
CUA1|AC  111  ó]i-T)ci nice aII  iia  ^coillceATÍ)  coiri  heAfCAit), 
AbAit)  lei]'  nA  |:iAt)Aib,  i]^  'oúi]"i5i'0  piúx)  a]'  a  b|:iAl- 
cijcib,  ^y  bei]ii"0  o]ica  ]nil  a  y^tw  1  b]:AT).  1]^  Áii-o,  -oaú- 
AiiiAiL,  mAi]^eAiiiAil  1A-0  nA  ciijiAit)  ]^eo ;  ciiijiix)  j^iiiacc  A]\ 
acacaiVj,  )y  i^uAp^tAiT)  iiiAi^-oeAnA  bionii  1  n"OAop-b]\uit). 
1]^  co]^rhAil  le  |.'oc]\oiii  nA  ]xoi]\iiie  Y'^^  n5eirii)\eA"ó 
coirhi^teAC  yiiAini  a  n^A  a^  ^AbÁil  a]\  a  céile.  UÁ  a 
tiiii]i    c<\tc\    coiii    yiATJAin   le    J^ló|\    ik\   ]\iiAX)-conn    iiia|\ 
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ilo  not  stay  at  home.  Tliey  are  not  Avitliout  silks  and 
speckled  satin,  but  they  trust  more  to  the  liglit  of  their 
fascinating  eyes  than  to  pearty  robes,  to  win  the  hearts 
of  the  hunters.  There  is  another  difference  between 
these  people  and  those  of  our  own  day.  The  country  in 
which  they  live  is  independent.  Not  only  are  they  not 
afraid  of  the  attacks  of  foreigners,  but  they  sometimes 
go  across  the  sea  in  seething  wrath,  to  the  mountains 
and  fastnesses  of  Alba.  They  possessed,  moreover, 
their  native  speech,  and  they  had  no  need  to  stammer 
in  the  dialect  of  their  enemy. 

But  all  these  things  undergo  a  wonderful  transfor- 
mation, through  the  magic  power  of  the  author.  That 
magic  power  changes  those  men  and  women  into  heroes 
and  noble  ladies,  or  into  gods  and  goddesses.  It  is  not 
by  imaginativeness  of  language  that  this  transformation 
is  ^^TTOUght,  but  by  means  of  wonderful  description, 
in  which  the  whole  world  is  pressed  into  service  to 
furnish  comparison  for  them  in  valour  and  in  beauty. 
Every  great  deed,  every  journey,  every  spoil,  every 
pursuit  becomes  transfigured  by  the  author's  magic 
charm.  The  heroes  range  over  the  woods  as  swiftly,  as 
vigorously  as  the  wild-deer;  these  they  awaken  from 
their  dens,  and  catch  before  they  have  run  long.  These 
warriors  are  tall,  handsome,  beautiful;  they  subdue 
giants,  and  release  maidens  who  are  kept  in  captivity. 
Like  to  the  noise  of  the  storm  in  the  wild  winter  is  the 
noise  of  their  spears,  as  they  crash  against  one  another. 
Their  battle  cry  is  as  wild  as  the  roar  of  the  angry 
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buip-o  T^An  ^Aoij'eAiii  a]\  1ni]"  *OAi]^'b]\e.  1^'  mA]\  ceinit) 
■A-OAncA  -oÁ  j^éi-oeA-ó  le  t^<\]\b-5A0ic  a  b|:eA]\5  lÁ  ah  "OÍo^- 
a'Lcai|\     ni   "oo    ]\éi]\   cleA]'    coiii]\Aic,   iiia]\    cleACCA]\  i 

nX)1U     TAX),    'OO    CÚinCATÓe     a    "OCjAeA^'A.        niO]\     cleACCAX)A]\ 

lÁiiiAC  'oí]\eAc,  ]'ocAi]\,  Ó  loiiA-o  iToliii^ce,  Acc  ]'eA^'Am  le 
céiLe  1  n-A^Ait)  a  nAiiiAX)  i  n-A  i-nbAttAi"óib  beo-AbAi"ó 
•DAonnA.  l/eoiiiAin  "oo  b'eAX)  iat),  coiii  lÁi-oip,  cotii  iiieAti- 
111AC  le  5Ai]^5i"óib  riA  U]\Ae,  i]'  riÁ]\  b'-freiDi]!  a  ^cjao-óacc 
nÁ  A  meij^neAC  -oo  fAnu^A-o  i  ]xÁi]\  nÁ  i  ii-úi|\-]^5éAl. 

^^^Á  cá  -oeAjiniA-o  o|\c  1  "ocAob  AoncACCA  i-|"  lonnAHACCA 
tiA  lic]\i5eAccA  J^'^^'OGAlAi^e  1  ti-íoiiiÁi^eACC  1]"  1  rroAC- 
aitiIacc  loiin]\Ai5  ó  cúif  50  xDeijieAt),  cui]\  1  ^comópcA]^  ha 
liúi]\-i'5éAlcA  i]^]^ine  auá  A^Ainn  lei]'  riA  hAiii]\ÁnAib  too 
CÚ111A-Ó  'yA^^  lIluiiiAin  'yAx^  c-occtfiA'o  Iiaoi]'  'oéAg.  Uói;  i"íia]\ 
bun  conióncAi]'  niAij'e  i]'  iii]i-b]\eÁ5ÚACc  bAii.  1]'  cimice 
nAjilei^eA-OAji  jTili'óe  tiA  ITIiniiAn  ]\iAni  "UÓ5Á1I  Dpin'one 
*OÁ  'Oen^A,"  nÁ  "UÁin  \)ó  CuAil^ne,"  tiÁ  yóy  "  Uoc- 
inAipc  Cnii]\,"  Acc  'n-A  CAob  ]'Ain  1]'  lonriAn  tiÁc  nió|\  ad 
inox)  ^oillfi^úe  ACÁ  le  ^.-A^bAil  'yuA  n-úiji-i'^éAlcAib  |'eo 
A511]'  1  Ti-Aiii|\ÁnAib  úox)Ax^Áin  11  í  llACAille  1]'  605 Ain 
1liiAit)  Uí  SúilleAbÁin.  11  í  lie  At)  AiiiÁin  50  b]:'U)l  "oeAll- 
]\Ani  le  céile  ACA  iiia|\  Abj-'in^yeA  i-oip  i'CÁjicAib  AOibinne, 
ciot)  j^o  iiibeA-ó  A  n-ii5*0Ai|\  -|'Ái|\-"óei5ilce  ó  ii-a  céile,  acc 
Ann]'()  1|'  lontiAn  tia  fniuAince  i)'  An  mox)  ];oill]'i^ce,  1]' 
lonnAn  a  n-ioniAitjCACc  ÁlAinn  a^  rpÁcc  caji  iiiAi]'e 
nÁT)ii]\CA  1]'  -oAonnA,  1]'  t^o  cinnce  aj^  cii)\  ]'ío]'  a)\  léi|\- 
iiiAi]X'  bAn. 
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waves  as  tliey  break  without  ceasing'  on  Iiiis  Dairl)hre. 
Like  to  a  kindling  fire  excited  by  fierce  winds,  is  their 
rage  on  the  (hiy  of  vengeance.  Their  ranks  of  battle 
were  not  formed  according  to  the  military  tactics  in 
vogue  at  the  present  day.  They  chd  not  practice 
straight,  steady  shooting  from  a  hiding  place,  but  they 
stood  together  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  as  live,  quick, 
human  walls.  Heroes  were  they,  as  strong,  as  high- 
spirited  as  the  champions  of  Troy  ;  heroes,  whose  valour 
and  daring  are  unsurpassed  in  story  or  romance. 

If  you  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  unity  and  indentity  of 
Irish  literature  in  imaginativeness  and  brilliancy  of 
colouring  from  first  to  last,  compare  the  oldest  romances 
we  possess,  with  the  songs  which  were  composed  in 
Munster  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Take  as  the  basis 
of  comparison,  the  beauty  and  loveliness  of  Avoman. 
It  is  certain  that  the  Munster  poets  never  read  "  The 
Destruction  of  Da  Derga's  Hostel,"  or  "  The  Cattle 
Spoils  of  Cooley,"  or  yet  "  The  Wooing  of  Emir,"  never- 
theless, the  style  of  description  to  be  found  in  these 
romances  is  almost  indentical  with  that  to  be  found  in 
the  songs  of  Egan  O'Rahilly  and  Eoghan  Ruadh 
O'Sullivan.  It  is  not  merely  that  they  resemble  one 
another,  as  beautiful  passages  might  do,  whose  authors 
lived  widely  apart  from  one  another,  but  here  the 
thoughts  and  the  style  of  description  are  the  same,  the 
splendid  imaginativeness  in  describing  natural  or  human 
beauty,  and  especially  in  describing  the  comeliness  of 
woman,  is  also  the  same. 
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^y  -ooi^  tinn-ne  5ii]\  ^lopjiA  "OÁ  céile  i  iiio"ó  ):oill- 
I'l^ce,  Aiii]\Áin  eo^Ain  Uuai-o  a^uj-  -Liiji-i'^eAlcA  ni<\]\ 
"  ÚÓ5Á1I  b]\iiTÓne  *OÁ  *Oe|\5A,"  nÁ  a  hyiui  iuia-ó  i]'  Á]\yA 
•o'Aon  lic]\i5e<\cc  eile  'yAn  Co]iiiip — nÁ  SlielLi  A-^uy 
\)eouly,  nÁ  goeche  A-^uy  au  Hibelun^enlie-o.  ^cc 
ciii]\  1  ^cuniine  50  hyiul  ).'oillf  )ii§a-ó  lon^AncAc  ^^A  yeAU- 
ii^T)A]\  ]'o  leAcingcei  n-úi]\-]^5é<xlc<Mb  yAX)<\,  -oeA^-piince, 
-oeA^-cumcA,  cÁicce  1  bp]\óf  ]\ó-^]\e<\nncA.  dec  'yAn 
c-occtfiA-ó  ViAoi]'  -oéA^,  A^u]^  cnnceAll  nAhAim]'i]\e  pm, -oo 
b'éi^in  cocaII  yib-oeACCA  -oo  cii]\  a|\  u^-OAp,  i]-  a  Aix^neA-ó 
•00  ^jiíopu^A-ó  be  "0iAn-i:ei|\5  -oÁncAiiiAib  yul  a  hyu)-^yeÁ 
An  yoilbfui^A-o  ced-onA  uató.  b'éi^in  a  liieAbAip  -oo  cu]\ 
A]\  leit-iiiei]^5e  le  cuiiiAt)  no  ^]\Á-6  no  oax)  no  |:o]\niAX). 
ni  TTAn  rcoi]\inib  yiA*ÓAine  yili-oeACCA  *oo  luigeAnn  a 
Ai^neAt)  A|\  liiACcnAiii  a]a  po]\-mAi]'e  nÁ-oú]\cA  no  -oAonnA. 
"Oo  f5piob  An  ^x^An-ii5-0A|\  1  bp|\ó]^focAin,  ciuin,  iíiao]\-óa, 
Acc  b'pli-oeACc  An  pyoy  j^Ain,  cio-ó  nÁ  ]\Aib  yé  yumre 
1  nieADAp.  *Oo  iiiAi]\  ]^é  1  n-Ainifi)\  focAij^,  cneApcA,  A^iip 
x)o  bi  bÁi-ó  Ai^e  le  bjieÁgcACc.  b'é  p]\óy  a  ii]\lAb|\A 
wAvdytA,  A-^uy  ip  xax)  cÁili"óe  An  p]\ó\y  ywi  nÁ  neA|\c, 
-pocjiingeACC  ^y  léi|\-ioiiiÁi5eAcr. 

triÁ'-p  niiAn  linn  An  c-Ai^noA^o  jAe^oeAlAC  -o'l^eicpnc 
'n-A  fli^i"»  nÁ-oú]\CA  yetn,  ^An  cii]\  ijxeAC  ai)\  le  pnu\cc 
CA]\  yAipjA^e,  ni  yulÁi|\  -oiiinn  An  peAn-p|\ó]'  S^^^^'ogaIac 
■oo  leit^cAt).  "Oo  niAijA  nA  bug-OAiji  x)o  bi  A^Ainn  le 
•oéi-óeAnAi^e  1  n-Aini|'i|\  biiAi-óeA]\rA ;  ni  ]\Aib  ]'é  -D'yonn 
oncA  ]'5piobAt)  1  n-Aon-co]\  ^ii]\  iinlleA-ó  An  r-AnAin  aca 
le  b]\ón  1]'  le  btnle,  i|^  ^np  Ia]'  V^^l^S  ^  ^cpoi'óúe,  aj^ii]-  1 
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It  seems  to  us  tliat  the  songs  of  Eoghaii  Ruadh 
and  romances  like  "  The  Destruction  of  Da  Derga's 
Hostel,"  approach  nearer  to  one  another  in  description 
than  what  is  ancient  and  modern  in  any  other  European 
literature,  than  Shelley  and  Boewulf,  than  Goethe  and 
the  Nibelungenlied.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  however, 
that  these  wonderful  descriptions  of  the  ancient 
authors  are  embedded  in  long,  shapely,  well-constructed 
romances,  written  in  splendid  prose,  while  in  the 
eighteenth  century  and  about  that  time,  it  was  necessary 
to  rouse  an  author  to  poetical  enthusiasm,  and  to  excite 
his  mind  with  the  frenzy  of  song,  before  he  could  be 
got  to  produce  similar  descriptions.  His  soul  must  be 
first  touched  with  grief  or  love,  jealousy  or  envey. 
Not  Avithout  the  wild  rush  of  a  poetical  storm  does 
his  mind  contemplate  natural  and  human  loveliness. 
The  ancient  author  wrote  in  calm,  steady,  majestic 
prose,  but  that  prose  was  poetry,  though  not  composed 
in  metre.  He  lived  in  a  calm,  refined  age,  and  he  had 
an  aff'ection  for  beauty.  Prose  was  the  natural  vehicle 
of  his  thoughts,  and  the  characteristics  of  that  prose 
are  strength,  sobriety  and  imaginativeness. 

If  we  desire  to  see  the  Irish  mind  in  its  own  congenial 
state  ^vithout  its  being  influenced  by  foreign  oppression, 
let  us  read  ancient  Irish  prose.  Our  recent  authors 
lived  in  troubled  times,  they  had  no  inclination  to  write 
at  all,  till  their  souls  were  crushed  with  grief  and  frenzy, 
and   till  indignation  lit  up  their  hearts,  and  in    their 
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n-A  tAOfocib — cio'ó  TiÁ]\  cuinini^eA'OA]^  o]\ca — acá  cÁib'óe 
riA  ]"eAii-ti5'0A]\  50  i^oiteijA  te  ]:eic]"inc.  CAicyimi*o  An  lon- 
TiAHACC  ]"ío]\]\Ai'óe  ]^in  nA  i^eAti-ticni^eAccA  1]'  ha  nuA"ó- 
liC]\i5eAccA  x)o  úin^j'inc  50  ]\ó-^léineAC,  111Á']"  iniAn  linn 
bjieic  comtjioni  "oo  CAbAi]\c  a]^  a]\  "LiUjAi^eAcc  50  teiji, 
1]'  1  "00  iTieAJ^A'ó  1  n-A^ATO  ticjn^eACCA  nA  1i6o|\pA  1]" 
An  -ooniAin  1  z^coicciAnn.  1]'  le  con^nAiti  ó'nnuA'ó- 
licjii^eAcc  ^ii|\  |.'éix)i]\  -0111  nn  c]\Ao'b]-^AOi'LeA'ó  éi^in 
oi]AeAiTinAC  "OO  cii]\  A]\  úi]i-'|";5éAlcAi'b  nA  feAn-n^-oA^^. 
ITIini^ednn  An  cpeAn-ticjn^eACc  a  tÁn  t)Á  bpuiL  neAiii- 
^nÁCAC,  •oo-cm^i^e  1  n-AThjAAnAib  1]'  1  nxxxncAib  n<x 
iiocciiiA-o  liAOij^e  "oed^.  tli  he<\"ó  nÁ]^  oj^^aiI  An  tic]\i5eAcc 
JAG'óeAlAC  i  yein  aiiiac,  i]"  nA  "oeACAi-ó  yi  1  b^-eAbAj"  1]'  1 
n-oéine  if  1  ngéijie,  acc  ^iip^b  é  An  f a^aj^  jreAbAi]"  cioc- 
y^X)  A-jA  tjAeAn-Ai^neAt)  c|AéiceATfiAil  be  neAjAC  biiAi-óeA]\CA 
1]"  téi|A-btiile. 

'nío]\  b'|"éToi]\  Imn  cnnncA]"  ceApc  X)o  CAbAi^c  a]a 
■pAi-óbpeACC  i'ocaI  i]^  A]\  liio-ó  bonnjiAC  ^roitb^'igce  Co^Ain 
tliiAi-ó  if  Thic  'ÓonmAilt,  i)-  |.Mli-óe  nA  hAoi]'e  ]'in,  numA 
mbeAt)  i"oi|\  lÁiiiAib  A^Ainn  le  léi^eA*ó,  "UÓ5Á1I  b|iui'óne 
T)Á  T)ep5A,"  "UÁin  bó  CnAil^ne,"  "UocniAi]\c  Gmi]\," 
"  Cac  Kmy  nA  IIÍ5,"  7c.  Ó  Aimp]\  An  tii]\-'p5éit,  "  UÓ5Á1I 
l3|\uit)ne  *OÁ  *Oepx^A,"  50  hAimpjA  Co^Ain  UiiAit),  ní'l 
Arh]\A]'  nÁ  50  ]\Aib  c|\Ác  1  n-A]\  ciiait)  A]\  LicpigeACc  1 
n-olcA|%  Acc  nío|\  aca]\^uii5  ]^í  ]\iaiíi  a  c]\uu,  a^iij"  acá  p' 
'n-AjA  meAf5  be  t^éi'óeAnAige  níoj"  ]'Ait)b|\e  1]"  nioy  tonn- 
jAAi^e  'nÁ  ]AiAni. 
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poL'iiis,  tlu'  characteristics  ot"  tliu  ancient  autliors  — 
tli{)Ui>*h  tliev  were  iiuconscioiis  of  them — arc  phiinly  to 
be  seen.  Wc  must  understand  elearly  tliis  continuous 
identity  oi"  our  ancient  and  modern  hterature,  if  we 
desire  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  our  literaturti  as  a  whole, 
and  to  wcigli  it  ai2,'ainst  the  hterature  of  Europe  and  of 
the  world  at  large.  It  is  by  assistance  from  the  modern 
literature  that  we  are  enabled  to  offer  some  suitable 
explanation  of  the  romances  of  the  ancient  autliors. 
The  old  literatme  explains  much  that  is  strange  and 
hard  to  account  for  in  the  songs  and  poems  of  the 
ei^'hteentli  centur\'.  It  is  not  that  there  has  not  been 
a  development  in  Irish  literature  and  that  it  has  not 
advanced  on  the  lines  of  intensity  and  acuteness,  but 
the  advancement  is  that  of  a  strong,  gifted  mind  through 
the  influence  of  trouble  and  frenzy. 

We  could  not  satisfactorily  account  for  the  wealth  of 
language,  and  the  brilliant  descriptive  style  of  Eoghan 
Kuadh  and  Mac  Donnell,  and  of  the  poets  of  that  time, 
had  Ave  not  at  hand  to  read  "  The  Taking  of  Da  Derga's 
Hostel,"  "  The  Cattle  Spoil  of  Cooley,"  "  The  wooing  of 
Emir,'"  "  The  Battle  of  Ros  na  Righ,"  &c.  From  the  age 
of  Eoghan  Ruadh,  it  is  certain  that  there  was  a  time  in 
which  our  literature  fell  away,  but  it  never  changed 
its  essential  features,  and  it  is  with  us  in  modern 
times,  richer  and  more  brilliant  than  ever. 
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UÓ5Á1L  biuiiT)ne  x)Á  x)eii5d. 

A^ii]'  'otib|\Aiiu\]\  5ii]\  b'ionnAn  a  iiio"ó  yoill^^ijte  <X5ii]' 
111  ot)  yoitlj'ijce  nA  n-<MÍi]\Án  •00  ciinuxx)  1  ne-ipmn  cÁ 
céAX)  50  leiú  bliA'ÓAn  ó  yo^^^.  ^y  iiikmi  Utin  <xtini'o 
cii<xi|ii]'5  éigin  -00  CA'bAi]\c  a]\  <xn  iii|\-]'5é<xl  ^jieAnncA 
yo  ACÁ  cu|\CA  AinAC  te  "oei-oeAnAige  Y<^1''  Revue  Celtique, 
1]^  Ai]X]\i5te  1  ni\)éA]\lA  te  tliclei  Scóce]'.  DAineAiin 
An  c-eACC]\<x  ]^o  te  liúi|\-'j^i^é<\lcAit)  Con  Ciilc\inn  1]' 
"  UÁinebó  CuAil^ne."  ^cccÁ]^é  X)ei5iice  ó'n  ^cinx)  eile 
X)oy  ^^A  y^éA{,ZA^h  yeo.  <\cÁ  |^é  lei]'  ]:ém  yÁ  leic,  A511]" 
ni'l  x)eA]\inA*o  ^iiji  Á]\]^a  An  c-iii]\-]^^édt  é.  Pa^ca]; 
1  "LeAbAp  nA  1it1it))\e"  é,  leAl)A]\  x)0  y^yiohAX)  'yA)^ 
c-AonrriAX)  liAoif  *oéA5,  a^ii]^  "  LeAb<\]\  uui*óe  LecAn," 
A^uf  cui*o  *oe  Ann]^o  ^y  An^^yúv  1  lec\t)|\<xib  eile.  <\cc  i]' 
•oeniiin  ^u]\  ciiniA-o  An  l^5éAl  1  u^at)  jionii  aiiii]'1|\  An 
teAbAi|\  1]^  Á]\]'Ai5e  "oiob  yo. 

Ui\ÁccAnn  yó  a^  irntteAX)  ConAipe  tT1ói]\  nnc  e-ACA]\- 
]xeoil  1  i"nb|\in"óin  T)Á  *Oe]\5A.  'd]\'o-]\í  nA  1iéi|\e<\nn  "oo 
b'eA'ó  ConAi]\e  le  n-A  linn,  ^y  ni  |\Aib  a  leicoix)  "oo  jiíg 
]\iAni  noniuí  1  -oUeAiiiAip,  ^y  *oo  t)ibi]\  ]^é  contiif^eAp  i]^ 
eAC]\Ann  if  Léi]\-5oi-o  a]'  An  cip  a]\  yA*o.  -dec  'o'éi]\5i'ó- 
cA-oA^i  A  coiii-"ÓA'LcAit)e  'n-A  coinnib,  i]^  'o'Aonciii^eA'OA]! 
le  blni^^ÓAl,  6  bpeACAin,  milleAX)  vo  X)éAnAiii  a)\  x)cin]^ 
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CHAPTER   II 


THE   DESTRUCTION  OF    DA  DERGA'S  HOSTEL. 

We  spoke  above  of  "  The  Destruction  of  Da  Derga's 
Hostel,"  and  we  said  that  its  style  of  description  Avas 
the  same  as  that  to  be  foiuid  in  the  songs  composed  in 
Ireland  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  We  purpose 
here  to  give  some  account  of  this  splendid  romance, 
which  has  just  been  published  in  the  Revue  Celtique, 
with  a  translation  into  English,  by  Whitley  Stokes. 
This  story  belongs  to  the  romances  relating  to  Cuchul- 
ainn  and  "  The  Cattle  Spoil  of  Cooley,"  but  it  is  widely 
different  from  the  other  stories  and  stands  alone.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  romance  of  high  antiquity.  It  is 
to  be  found  in  "  The  Book  of  Dun  Cow,"  a  book  which 
was  written  in  the  eleventh  centurv,  also  in  "  The  Yellow 
Book  of  Lecan,"  and  portions  of  it  here  and  there 
throughout  other  books.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  tale 
was  composed  long  before  the  date  of  the  oldest  of 
these  books. 

It  describes  the  destruction  of  Conaire  the  Great,  son 
of  Etarsceil  in  the  Hostel  of  Da  Derga.  Conaire  was 
overkijig  of  Erin  in  his  time,  and  so  great  a  king  never 
reigned  before  him  in  Tara  ;  he  banished  contention 
and  strife  and  plunder  from  all  the  land.  But  his 
foster-brothers  rose  up  against  him,  and  they  formed 
an    agreeuient    with    Insgéal   from    Britain,    that    they 
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1  n-c\lbokin.  i]^  Ann]'Ain  i  nCi)\inn.  'niKM]\  -oo  bio'OA]\  A5 
re<xcc  50  Ccxldiii  lux  1i6i|\e<xnti,  -oo  bi  Coiu\i]\e  a^  j^iubo^t 
le  n-<\  biiiT)in  le  h^^y  b^ile  At<\  CIiac,  A^uy  a^  DeAiiAiii 
A]\  bpui-oin  "OÁ  T)e]\5<x,  ]\i  Ldi^eAtui.  ^Xipi^TO  An  -oÁ 
bin'óm  yiKMiii  1]'  ].'oc|\oni  a  céile,  ^y  Aicni^i-o  ^aii 
meA]\bAil  -^v^y  b'fm  i  |.nK\ini  a  nAiiiAX).  Oa  hion^AncdC 
é  rAbÁil  1]'  có^bÁil  ConAi]\e,  1]'  ni  yA^h  yé  acc  1  n-d 
'•^ioIa  05  AnuilcliAcb  "  niu\i|\  -oo  ]'oc)\in5eA-ó 'n-A  ^15 
1  •oUeAiiiAi]\  é,  ACC  "OO  cuijieA-o  ^eAjw  c]\oniA,  DAin^eAiiA 
Aip,  1  ^cÁf  nÁ]\  b'yii]\Ai]xe  -óó  -oul  ó  cubAipc  ^y  ó  léi|\- 
linlleA-o.      1]^  IAD  ]^o  iiA  5eA]'A   -oo  ciii|\eA-ó  ai|\  : 

'Mil  rbiii-ochi]'  -oeAj^eAl  Ueni]\Ac1i  ocuy  uuAirhbuil 
mbpe^. 

"  t1i]\*  CAipnicbce]\  Iac   clAenniile  CepnAi. 

"  Ocu]^  ni]\  ecbc]\A  cAcb  noiiiA-o  n-AiDclie  ]'eAcb 
UbeAniAi|\. 

"  Ocu]'  ni]\'  pAci  1  cij:^  a]^  mbi  eggtiA  "|niibl]^i  cencA-o 
imniAcb  u\]\  puineAX)  n^jieme  7  inibi  ecruxi  'OAninuiig. 

"  Ocuy  ni  ciAp]'A  ]\uic  c]\i  'Oep^A  -oo  rbig  'Oeipg. 

"  Ocuy  ni]\'  ]\Ax^bAice|\  'oibe]\5  it)  ylAicb. 

"  Ocii]'  ni  TAG  'OAni  AennitiA  no  enpp  1  cecb  yoyr  ia|\ 
yuineA-Q  n5]\éme. 

"  Ociif  ni  A  bii]\]iAi]'  AU5]\A  T)o  x)A  nio^luix)." 

]y  iéi]\  t^o  ]\AiV)  An  C-Á5  'n-A  coinniV)  ó  rinp,  At^ii]-  ah 
oipeAT)  fAin  ^eAj'A  -oo  léi^eAn  ai|\,  A^up  nÁ  )\Aib  Aon 
•out  Ai^e  iA*o  "00  i'eAcnA-6  a|\  y<xx). 

1  t^cúnj'A  An  l'^éil  "í^o  en  Alt)  ye  1  n-A^Am  ha  nt^cAjw 
yo  Ti^o  l(ii|\,  ^^^n]^  bA  Vk\()j\  An  T)i()^AlrA]'  do  bAineA'ó 
Ai\      1]"   nnnic  1    y\r    ah     caCtha    do    rinnini^    |'é    a]\   ha 
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slioiild  work  (l.'stni('fi(»n  íirsl  ill  AIha,  and  themiftcr  in 
Va']}\.  Wlirn  tlicy  ^^■cM•('  npproacliino- the  land  of  Krin, 
Coiiaiiv  was  travelling  with  liis  compain'ons  to  Dublin 
and  niakino-  for  the  Hostel  of  Da  Ihn'^a,  King  of  LeiuKter. 
Both  parties  hear  tlie  noise  made  by  tJie  otlier,  and  they 
recognize  witlioiit  misgiving  that  it  was  the  noise  of 
their  enem}^  The  conception  and  the  bringing  up  of 
Conaire  were  wonderful,  and  lie  was  only  "  a  young 
beardless  lad  "  when  he  was  installed  as  king  in  Tara. 
But  heavy,  fast-] )in din g</msa  were  put  upon  him,  so  that 
it  was  not  easy  for  him  to  escape  from  misfortune  and  de- 
struction. These  are  thegeasa  to  which  he  was  subjected  : 
"  Thou  shalt  not  go  right-handwise  round  Tara,  and 
left-handA\áse  round  Bregia. 

*'  The  evil  beasts  of  Cerna  must  not  be  hunted  by  thee. 
"  And  thou  shalt  not  go  out  every  ninth  night  beyond 
i  ara. 

"  Thou  shalt  not  sleep  in  a  house  from  which  fire-light 
is  manifest  outside  after  sunset ;  and  in  which  (light)  is 
manifest  from  ^dthout. 

"And  three  Reds  shall  not  go  before  thee  to  Red's  house. 
"  And  no  rapine  shall  be  wrought  in  thy  reign. 
"  And  after  sunset  a  company  of  one  woman  or  one 
man  shall  not  enter  the  liouse  in  which  thou  art. 

"  And  thou  shalt  not  settle  the  quarrel  of  thy  two 
thralls !" 

It  is  plain  that  Fate  was  against  him  from  the  beginning, 
seeing  that  it  permitted  so  many  geasa  to  be  imposed  on 
him,  and  that  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  avoid  them  all. 
In  the  course  of  the  story  he  breaks  through  all  these 
geasa,  and  heavy  was  the  vengeance  infiicted  on  him. 
Frequently,  as  the  tale  progresses,  does  he  call  to  mind 


gCAj^Ail)  ]^eo  T)o  1)1  ni<x]\  rponun^eACc  ai]\,  i]'  a]\ 
-oiil  'n-A  n-A^AiX)  "oó  1]^  nnnic  -oo  cuiiieA-ó  i  n-iiiiiAil 
T)ó  le  neA]\c  cA|\nt^Ai]\eACUA  50  ]\Aib  inilleA-ó  1]' 
ciibAi]X  'n-A  coniAi]\.  1]^  q\iiAi5méileAC  é  f^éAÍ  ah 
•oeA5-i\ío5  ]'o,  A^  x)éAnAni  iiiAiúeAi^A  "oo'n  c^^ao^aL  111  ó]\- 
x)CimceAll,  A^u]^  le  linn  ^ac  inAiceAi^A  a^  l)]\i]'eAX)  c]\é 
n-A  5eA]'Aib  1]'  a^  C-Á5  *oÁ  ceAn^Ailcle  ]^lAbnA  iA]\]\Aiim 
nÁ  i'éA'O^rA'ó  a  b]\if eA*ó.  Tlí'l  V^gaI  nÁ  eACC]\A  le  pA^bÁil 
1  leAb]\Aib  nÁ  1  inbéAl  no.  feAncAi-óe  coiii  -ooilb,  coiii 
Cj^uAigiiieileAC  le  ):ui]\)'e  i]^  coiTrieA]'5A|\  ati  cu]\ai-ó  ]'eo  le 
n-A  Á5  -oocmA  yem.  if  é  fÁ  -óeoi^  A5  cuicim  ^An  C]\iía5 
^An  CAife  -óó.  Ci-óeAnn  \é  féin  50  foiléi]A  50  bfuil  \é 
A5  -oiib  A|\  A  AiíiileAf  ;  1]'  'n-A  "Oiai-o  fin  ní  f  A^Ann  f  é  Ann 
féin  bfifeA'ó  a  geAfA  -oo  feAcnAt).  t3í  a  coil  ]\ó-Ia5, 
if  bi  An  loinAT)  "oo  geAfAib  m<x]\  t]\oiinii5eACc  ai]\.  ua 
"óóig  leAC  5U]\  cuifeADAf  nA  -oéite  ConAi]\e  a]\  An 
]'A05Alciirn  ceAp  itia^ai-o  x)o  -oeAnAiii  -oe,  "  quoties  voluit 
fortima  jocari."  Tli  fAib  a  leicéit)  X)o  fig  ]\iaiíi  foniie 
fin  A]A  feAbAf  1]"  A]\  coiriC]\oniACC  : 

"1f  nA  flAicb  ACA1C  nA  c]\i  bAi]\f  fof  6]\inx)  .1.  bA]\f 
TjiA]^  7  bAf]\  fcocb  7  bA]\]\  iiie]^]^A.  1]^  iiux  fldich  a]' 
cliombin'o  Ia  cacIi  fe]\  gnch  A]\Aile  ocn]^  beci]'  cécA 
men"ocb]\oc  Af  febA]^  nA  cÁnA,  7  111  c]'ix)a  7  m  cliÁin- 
com]\<MC  fAil  fecbnon  nA  li6]\en'o."' 

-dec  If  é  c]\iiAJ^  An  f5(3il  ^u]\  b'é  An  feAbAf  ceA-onA, 
A^u]^  An  coiiiC]\omACc  neArii-^nÁcAC  "oo  liieAll  é  cniii 
fli^eAt)  A  -oonAif.  Di  \(i  x)o  ^eAfAib  Aif  i^An  fioccÁin 
•oo  "óéAnAiTi  i*oi]\  bei]\c  "OA  ^éibleACAiV),  acc  niof   léij;  a 
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tlieso  (jeasa  wliicli  wei^'luul  liiin  down,  and  as  lie  l)ivak8 
tlu*i)Ui;-li  tlioni,  lie  is  of'tcMi  warni'd  })r{)plietically,  tliat 
destruction  and  niistortuno  arc  in  store  for  him.  Pathetic 
is  tlie  story  of  tliis  good  king,  doing  good  to  the  world 
around,  and  on  tlie  occasion  of  each  good  deed  breaking 
throiigli  his  (jeasa,  while  fate  binds  him  down  with  a 
chain  of  iron,  wdiich  he  cannot  break.  There  is  no 
tale  or  narrative  to  be  found  in  books,  or  from  the  lips 
of  story-tellers,  so  sad,  so  pathetic,  as  the  wrestling  and 
struggling  of  this  hero  Avith  his  own  hapless  Destiny, 
and  his  falling  at  last  without  regret  or  pity.  He 
himself  perceives  clearly  that  he  is  on  the  path  of 
misfortune ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  feels  unable  to 
avoid  breaking  through  his  geasa.  His  will  Avas  too 
weak,  and  there  were  too  many  geasa  pressing  heavily 
upon  him.  One  would  imagine  that  the  gods  sent 
Conaire  on  earth,  to  make  of  him  a  laughing-stock  "  as 
often  as  Fate  wished  to  make  merry."  There  never  before 
was  a  king  to  match  him  in  goodness  and  justice  : 

"  In  his  reign  are  the  three  crowns  on  Erin — namely, 
crown  of  corn  ears,  and  crown  of  flowers,  and  crown 
of  oak  mast.  In  his  reign,  too,  each  man  deems  the  other's 
voice  as  melodious  as  the  strings  of  lutes,  because  of 
the  excellence  of  the  law,  and  the  peace  and  the  good 
will  prevailing  throughout  Eiin." 

But  the  pathos  of  the  story  consists  in  this,  that  it  is 
his  goodness  and  his  unwonted  justice  that  hire  him  to 
the  path  of  his  misfortune.  He  was  under  geasa  not 
to  settle  the  quarrel  between  his  twt)  '-thralls,*'  but  his 
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"ÓAonnAcc  'oó  ^aii  "oiit  i]^  ]\éiT)reAcc  "00  "oeAnAiii  eAro]\rA. 
ní  "oói^  linn  ^ii]\  yéjT)i|\  a  lÁn  X)o'n  f^éAÍ  yo  x)0 
y<\]\i)^AX)  1  lonn]u\cc  yoilliMt^ce,  i^'  1  i^i-obiiieAcu  pocAt, 
A^u]'  1]'  •oeAll]\AiiiAC  511  )\  niA]\  ]^o  DO  ]^5|\iot)}.v\-ó  CotjAn 
HuA-ó  -oÁ  mAin|:eA-ó  yé  1  ii-Aim]^i]\  ah  ii5-oai]\.  Ciii|\):imí-o 
y^oy  Amij^o  beAi^Án  'o'p'o]\-úo]'Ac  aii  l'^éit  — 

"bui  ]\i  Am]\A  Aijíe^DA  yoy  e-]\inn,  6o1iai*o  peiDleAcli 
A  Ainin.  'OoUiix)  ycAclicii]^  n-Ann  *oa]\  AenAch  i'iiO]\e5 
Leich,  conAccAi  in  iniu\i  yo]\  ii]\  in  cobAi]\  7  ci]\  c1uii]\- 
]iéit  -Ap^ic  CO  n-eco]\  "oe  o]\  Acche  oc  yolcifo  aI-  luin^ 
A]\5ic  7  ceich|\i  heoin  o)]\  yu^]\]\^  7  5leo]\5emAi  beccAi  x)i 
chA|\]\mo5tjl  cho]\c]\Ai  h^  ]:o]uleA]xiiib  iia  binnz^i.  D|\ac 
CA]'  co]\c]\A  yotoicliAin  Aicche.  T)ik\1'L*oai  aiiit-^-otoi 
ecoi]\pt)e  [niitecb]  "oe  o]\  oibinnni  ^y^^^  b]\Acc.  Lene 
'Lebii]\  clnilpACAcb  ^y  i  chociic^^lenion  *oei  i^liiciii  nAim-oe 
1:0  'oen^in  IniT)  oi]\  nnpi.  UuA^mibA  in^AncAi  "oi  o]\  7 
A)]\5ec  yoy  a  b]\iiinT)ib  7  a  ]:o]\mtiAib  7  a  ^iiAblib  ij^inx) 
"Lene  x)i  cAcb  beicb.  UAicne"o  VP^^  ^^^  51^^^^^^  cobbA 
i:oT)e]\5  'ooriA  ):e]\Aib  CAi-obeAcli  iiro  oi)\  y]\i]^in  n^péin 
A]^ni  cpciu  iiAinTOi.  'Oa  c]\ilip  ti-o]\biii-oi  yoy  a  cin-o, 
jTi^e  ceic  b)\i  hduaI  ceAcliCA]\  iToe  7  nielb  |.'0|\  y^^^X) 
CAch  x)tiAit.  \)a  cofinAib  beo  dacIi  iito  yoilc  pm  y]\i  bA]\|\ 
ri-Aile]XAi]\  hi  pAi'n]\A'o,  no  yy^    'oe)\5Ó]\  ia]\   n'oenAiii   a 

•OAcllA. 

)y  An*o  bui  oc  cAicbbmcb  a  |:iiibc  dia  yobciiT) 
t)ACA]\  5itcbi]\  pneAclicA  n-óenAi-obe  nA  "oi  doic  7  bACA|\ 
inAecbcboijn'  7  bAUA^  'oe|\z^icl"ii|\  i^iAn  plebe  nA  X)a  ^pnAX) 
n^lAn  Aitti.  t)ACA]\  Dinbirhi])  T)]\iiniine  -oAeib  nA  da 
rriAtAich.  13acaj\  inAnD  7  Vl^^^f  '^^  nemAnn<Mli  a  DecA 
1  nA  cenD.  13aí:a|\  5bA]^ic1ii]\  bn^liA  nA  di  pluiib. 
t)At:A|\  Dep^ichi]!  pA^cAin^  nA  beoit.  Daca]\  yo|\A]\DA 
mine  niAech^eÍA  nA  da  z^iiAlAinD.  13aua|\  z^cl^lAnA 
pcli]:ocA  nA   me]\A.      Daca]\    yocA  nA    Lahia     .      .      .      . 
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i>;()()(liu'ss   made    liini  ^o  and  make  peace  hctwccii  lliciii. 

It  seems  to  us  that  a  large  ]ii)rti()ii  of  the  story  is 
iinsuri)asse(l  lor  hnUiaiiey  of  deseriptiini,  and  wealtli  ol 
hin<»'uai!;e,  and  it  is  i)i-ol)al)le  tliat  it  is  in  tliis  wise 
p]()glian  Huadh  wouhl  liave  written  did  lie  live  in  the 
authors  time.  We  (piote  here  a  little  of  the  very 
beginning  of  the  story  : 

'*  There  was  a  famous  and  noble  king  over  Erin,  named 
Eochaid  Feidleich.  Once  upon  a  time,  he  came  over 
the  fairgreen  of  Bri  Léitli,  and  he  saw,  at  the  edge  of  a 
well,  a  woman  with  a  bright  comb  of  silver,  adorned 
with  gold,  washing  in  a  silver  basin,  wherein  were 
four  golden  birds,  and  little  bright  gems  of  pin-ple 
carbuncle  in  the  rims  of  the  basin,  A  mantle  she  had, 
curly  and  purple,  a  beautiful  cloak,  and  in  the  mantle 
silvery  fringes  arranged,  and  a  In-ooch  of  fairest  gold. 
IMarvellous  clasps  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  kirtle  on  her 
breasts  and  her  shoulders  and  spaidds  on  every  side. 
The  sun  kept  shining  upon  her,  and  the  ghsteningof  the 
gold  against  the  sun,  from  the  green  silk,  was  manifest 
to  men.  On  her  head  Avere  two  golden  yellow  tresses. 
in  each  of  Avhicli  was  a  plait  of  four  locks,  Avith  a  bead 
at  the  point  of  each  lock.  The  hue  of  that  hair  seemed 
to  them  like  the  iloAver  of  the  iris  in  summer,  or  like  red 
gold  after  the  burnishing  thereof. 

"  There  she  Avas  undoing  her  hair  to  Avash  it  .  .  . 
AVhite  as  the  snoAv  of  one  night  Avere  the  tAvo  hands ; 
soft  and  even  and  red  as  fox-gloA^e  Avere  the  two  clear, 
beautiful  cheeks.  Dark  as  the  back  of  a  stagbeetle  the 
tAvo  e}^ebrows.  Like  a  shoAA^er  of  pearls  Avere  the  teeth 
in  her  head.  Blue  as  a  hyacinth  AA^ere  the  eyes.  Red  as 
roAvan  berries  Avere  the  lips.  Very  high,  smooth  and 
soft-Avhite  the  shoulders.  Chalk- Avhite  and  length}^ 
the  fingers.  Long  were  the  hands  .  .  .  The  bright 
radiance  of  the  moon  Avas  in  her  noble  face ;  the 
loftiness  of  pride  in  her  smooth  eyebroAvs ;   the  light  of 
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Solui'piii-oui-o  inn  eyce  inA  j^AejiA^Ai-o  n]\c1'ioc1uMl  ikmIIi 
inc\  mmnKxl^ib  |\uichen,  ]nii|\^1ie  ceAc1ic<\|i  <^-oc\]\i5  ]\oyc. 
Uib|\i  Aifiuij^Ov  cedclicc\|\  <x  da  ^jmux-o  co  n-<\nili-o  inx) 
ribj^en  x)o  b<xllAib  bicb  cho]\C|\A  co  iToei];^!  yol<x  Iai^ 
7  AjVAilb  eile  CO  ]^olii]'  51I1  ]^neAcncA.  iDocniAen-oAclix) 
bAnAiiiAil  ind  5bo]\  ceni  yofii"o  n-innivxlbA  acci,  cocbnn 
]\i5nAi'oi  be.  UA  ]^i  z]\A  Ay  cAeniAeni  a^U]^  a]'  Aib-oeAiii 
A^u]^  A]'  co|\Am  AcconnA]\cAT)A|\  innbi  -ooine  x)e  ninÁib 
•QoniAin.  Da  "0015  beo  be*o  a  j^iDAib  -oi.  Da]:|\ia  A]'b|iech 
"cpiich  cAcb  cob6cAin."  "  CAein  cAcb  co  bCcAin." 

nn  i^li^e   A^Amn     Annj^o    c]\Ácc   a|\    bjieÁ^CACc   ha 

D]\iii-óne;  a|\   a   cuit)  ]^eom]\A  Ae|\eACA  Aoibne,  a|\   ciiaI- 

bAcc  iiA|"Ab,  ineAnniAC  ConAi]\e,  Ay  a  béi|\-iiiAi]'e  i]"  a]\  a 

]"péi]\eAitibACc,    A]\  A   CAOine   1]"  a]\  a  irió]róAcr,    a]\    tia 

céA"0CAib  "oo  C111C  le  n-AbÁnii  1  5ciiiiu\n5]\Acc  coinii]'^Ai|\, 

A]\  nA  cii)\At)Aib  -oo  ^oin  1]'  "oo  linbb  ye  vÁ  co]'Ainc  yé\^^ 

^An  b|\i;^,  A])  A  ÁJ  "óocmA  ]:éin,  a|\   C]\nA5  a  béi]\-CA|\CA, 

mA|\  éigeAnn   ij^  AiúceAnn   |"é  •oeoc   1]'  -^An    Aoinne  ^yAn 

\)yu\X)\u    cum   a   íoca  do  itii'icad,   mA]\   do  fAop^AD   Aon 

Deoc  AiiiÁin  é  a]\  bÁn-cinbe  a  úiibAi]"ce,  1]'   ;gAn  An   Deoc 

I^Ain  be  ^TA^bÁib,  nÁ  yóy  a]\  bA]'t^AD  1]"  nnllcAD  i|^  dó^ad 

1]'  béi]\-bpi'peAD   riA  boiDce  ]'m.      ua  "óói^  boAC  ^uy  t)'i 

An  UpAC  DO  D05AD  1]'  DO   boA^AD   Ayiy  be   i^bnA^CAib  11 A 

n-(!Acr]\Ann  : 

"  Quis  (jladem  illius  noctis,  quis  fuueva  faiido 
Explicet,  aut  quis  posset  lacrimis  aequare  labores?" 

:o: 
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\voc)in;j,-  ill  oiK'li  of  Irt  regal  eyes.  A  diiiiple  ol' (Icli^'lit 
in  each  of  her  cheeks,  witli  an  anihul  (0  in  tlieiii  at  one 
time  of  purple  spots,  with  redness  of  a  calfs  l)]oo(l, 
and  at  another  with  the  bright  lustre  of  snow.  Soft 
womanly  dignity  in  her  voice  ;  a  step  steady  and  slow 
she  liad,*^  a  queenly  gait  was  hers.  Verily  of  the  world's 
women,  'twas  she  was  the  dearest  and  loveliest  that 
the  eyes  of  men  had  ever  behekl.  It  seemed  to  them 
(King  p]ochaid  and  his  folloAvers)  she  was  from  the 
elfmounds.  Of  her  was  said—"  shapely  are  all  till  (com- 
pared Avith)  Etain."  "  Dear  are  all  till  (compared  witli) 
Etain." 

We  have  not  space  here  to  treat  of  the  beauty  of  tlie 
Hostel ;  of  its  airy,  dehghtful  chambers,  of  the  noble 
high-spirited  party  of  Conaire,  of  his  beauty,  of  his 
loveliness,  of  his  gentleness,  of  his  majesty,  of  the 
hundreds  who  fell  by  his  hand,  in  the  press  of  conflict, 
of  the  heroes  he  wounded  and  destroyed  while  defend- 
ing himself  in  vain  from  his  own  woeful  fate,  of  the 
pathos  of  his  bitter  thirst,  how  he  cries  and  clamours 
for  a  drink  while  there  is  no  one  in  the  hostel  to  quench 
his  thirst,  how  even  one  drink  would  save  him  from  the 
flood  of  his  misfortune,  and  how  that  drink  was  not  to  be 
obtained  ;  nor  yet  of  the  crushing,  destroying,  burning 
and  great  wrecking  of  that  night.  One  might  imagine 
that  it  was  Troy,  that  once  more  was  burnt  and  pulled 
down    by  hosts  of  strangers. 

"  Who  can  unfold  the  slaughter  of  that  night  or  the 
death,  by  narration,  or  who  can  its  troubles  equal  Avith 
tears  r* 

*  The  text  aud  translation  of  the  passages  quoted  in  this  chapter  are 
taken  without  any  alteration  from  the  Revue  Ccltique,  Vol.  XXII., 
Nos.  1  and  2. 
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<\  n    u  11  e  c\  s  A I  u . 


iini-séAluA  bcvme^s  le  com  ciil^mn. 

1]'  iiiA]\  A  céile  Ci'i  CulAinn  in]^  da  ]'eAii--)'5éAtc<Mb 
5Aet)eAtACA  1]'  ^iciL  i  nibeA]\c  Ái|\ice  'o'eACC]\<M'óil!) 
Jl^éi^eACA.  inAi]\ec\iin  Cú  CulAinn  i  n-A  lÁn  "oo  feAn- 
l'^OALrAit)  5<^G'óeAlACA  'n-A  cii]\A-ó  oi|\DeAnc,  1]^  'n-A  Laoc 
CAC-biiATJAC  ;  A^u]^  1  ii-A  lÁii  eile  Diob  i]^  é  p]\íoiii- 
liiileAX)  iiA  n-OACc  a]\  a  •oc]\ácca|\  é.  '11 -a  CAob  y<\^)^  ni 
-oiA  nÁ  -oe  Alii  An  Cii  CnlAinn  acc  -omnne  -oAonnA,  l)io"ó  50 
■ocA^Aiin   AtA]\|\ii5A-ó  lonjAncAC  Ai|\   Ó   iiAi|\  50  1uiAi|\  le 

1ieA|\C   OACCAC   él^in   "OpAOTÓeACCA.        1]^   |.MAt)Ain,    j.'eA|\5AC, 

yiociiiA]\  1  ^cAUAib  Y  1  ^coiiilAnn  é,  acc  ni  gAn  CAij^e, 
^An  cpuAi^iiiéil  A  cpoi-óe.  1]^  é  cii|\At)  Cúi^m  UIat)  é, 
<xrii|^  ;^lói|\  e-AiiiAin  HIaca,  1]^  CÚ  coj^AncA  CnlAinn.  Ili 
ciii]\TO  Iaoc]\a  nÁ  ciiinnniu^A'ó  tiAomeAt)  ca^Ia  nÁ 
iiAiiiAin  Ai|\,  A^u]^  1]'  C]\oiii  é  bénn  a  cui-o  ai]\iii  i]^  cii|i- 
j\Ainn  A  lÁiiiie  1  IÁ]\  coiiieAf^Aiji. 

Ciot)  nÁ]\  bA-oeAiiiAn  é  yé)^^,  léi^mit)  — 

"  S^l^^'^  5Ai]\fecA]\  nume  boccÁnAi^  oca]^  bAnAnAii^  ocai" 
•cemci  T^lint)!  oca]^  T)eninA  a  eói]\.  TDai^  x)A  be]\í:i]^  Uiiaca 
\)ú  "OAnAnnA  nzi^Ainunj  imnn]Miiiii  conibAX)  inóci  a  í^l\Áin 
OCin^  A  CcIa  OCA]'  A  n]\llATJ  OCA]'  A  ii]\iK\mAin  mcAC  CAcb 
ocA]^  in  CAC  cAc1i]\oi  m  cac  conilmn)  oca]-  ni  cac  coni]\iic 
1  ceij^iT)." 

Hi  Aonnn^mi-o  1  n-A()n-co]\  Ici]-  nA  1ni5T)A]\AiV)  a 
'oÓA]\yAT)  nAC  -oAonnA  An  cn]\Ai)  ]'o.  Ili'L  1  t^Com  CulAnm, 
A  •o('i]\r(),  'nnAi]\  a  bionn    ]-^('A]\5   i]'  c]\<M)y  ai]\.  i]'  "n\iAi]\  a 
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CHAPTER    III. 


liOMANCES    KELATlNd  TO   CUCIIULAINN. 

(Jiicliulaiiiii,  ill  the  old  Irish  stones,  is  Hke  iVcliillcs  in  a 
certain  body  of  (xreek  tah'S.  Cuchulainn  lives  in  some 
of  the  old  Irish  stories  as  a  noble  hero,  a  victoi-ious 
champion,  and  in  others  he  is  the  main  heroic  figuire  in 
the  feats  descrihed  in  them.  Still  (*uehulainn  is  neither 
a  god  nor  a  demon,  l)ut  a  hniiian  being*,  although  a 
strange  transformation  takes  place  in  his  person  from 
time  to  time,  by  some  womh'ous  magic  poAver.  He  is 
Avild,  Avrathful,  vehement  in  strife  and  conilict,  yet  he 
is  not  without  softness  and  pity.  He  is  the  champion  of 
the  province  of  Ulster,  the  glor}^  of  Enihain  Macha, 
the  guardian  hound  of  Cuhiiin.  Nor  heroes  nor 
assemblies  of  the  populace  put  him  in  fear  or  trembling, 
and  weighty  is  the  stroke  of  his  weapon  and  the  onset 
of  his  hand  in  the  thick  of  the  fight. 

Though  he  himself  was  not  a  demon,  we  read  that, 

''There  shouted  around  him  Bocanachs  and  Bananachs, 
and  (ieniti  Glindi,  and  demons  of  the  air.  For  the 
Tuatha  De  Danann  were  used  to  set  up  their  shouts 
around  him,  so  that  the  hatred  and  the  fear  and  the 
abhorrence  and  the  great  terror  of  him  should  be  the 
greater  in  every  battle-field,  in  every  combat,  and  in 
every  fight  into  which  he  went.'" 

We   do   not  agree   bv  anv  means  with   those  authors 
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ciii]\eAnn  yiii  a  yeACAinc  n<x  Iaoc]\a  cum  bÁi]%  acc  An 
5|\K\n  t)]\eÁ5,  lonn|\AC,  Ia]^aiíiaiI,  A5  cu|\  a  re<\y  1  ^céin, 

A^Uf  'iniAII^   A    CA^Alin      An     C-ACA]\]\11^A-Ó     éACCAC     A1]\    le 

ne<\]ic  A  "  |\)A'|X]\Ai-o  "  m'T  Ann  acc  An  ^jnAn  céA*onA  ):Á 
•óiib-]'5Amv.\llAit),  1]^  yÁ  ú]\-'óo]\cii5A-ó  ceoi^.  1]^  lAbjiAiT) 
nA  1ni5T)Ai]\  ]^eo  aj^  l!)]\eACA-ó  An  Lag  c]\é  néAÍCAib  nA 
r]Déi]\e,  ^^^<^]\  coi'iiiAlACC  do  Com  CnlAinn.  <\cc  i]'  *oói^ 
linn-ne  nÁ  |.'iiil  Aon  ^AbAX)  *oo  j^Aiiilui^eACC  nA  ^jiéine 
nÁ  -oo  ■ónb-j'T^AniAl'LAib  nenhe  A^Ainn  cmn  éAccA  Con 
CulAmn,  niA]\  a  b|:oillp5ceA]\  Dinnn  iad  'yuA  1uii|\- 
l'géAlcAib,  "oo  tui^finc.  11í'l  1  n-eAcc]\A  Con  CulAinn 
Acc  f^éAl  inó]\-cii|\Ai-ó  -00  co]^nAim  a  cúi^eAt)  ó  AniA]Mib 
nA  b]:eA]\  néi]\eAnnAC  ó]^  nd  ceic]\e  cni^i-óib  eile,  1]'  50 
|\Aib  A  éACCA  "OA  n-AiC]\i]^  A^  bÁnT)dib  iiibe  nA  cijie.  Hi 
ceA]\c  5inAn  nÁ  ceo  nÁ  i^^ahiaiII  -go  CAbAi]\c  iixeAC  ^An 
rÁc,    A^n]^    ni'l  1    n-iii]\-]'T^éAlrAib    a    bAineA]^    te    n-A|\ 

^CnpAt)     yÁC     TIÁ    Á-Ób<\]\    ^^AttlluigeACCA      *0Á      fA^Af.        11  i 

beAt)  nÁ  5ii]\  ]\inneA"ó  ^níotiiA|\CA  bei)"  nÁ  C15  le  •ouine 
T)<\onnA  "oo  "óéAnAni  ^Ati  CAbAi]\  ó  -óéicib,  nó  ó  ■óeAiiiAnAib, 
Acc  ní  -ueAnAnn  ]'Ain  jjnAn  nÁ  -oia  -óe.  Dí  úicil  -OAonnA 
^o  leo]\ — A|\  CAob  A  ACA]\  A]\  Aon  c^^ti^TÓ — Acc  cLn]\eAnn 
PaIIa]'  lonn]\A-ó  5ló]\mA]\  'n-A  cnnceAll,  i  "oc|\eo  50 
t^cnicTO  yliiAi^ce  le  heA^ld  -oA  atíia|\c,  <^^ii]^  neA|\c- 
uitcAnn  ]^i  A  5ut,  1  -ocpeo  -^o  DCA^Ann  An]:A-ó  a|\  bnTÓm 
nA  U]\Ae,  1]' ^o  •ocmceAnn  a  ^cuto  ai|\iii  a]^  a  lÁiiiAib  le 
yuAnn  A  bnniio. 

1r  yion  ('ACCAC  niAc^m'oiiiA]\r:A  Con  CnlAmn,  Acr  ní 
xJeAnAnn  ]\\in  '(jia  nÁ  5inc>n  nÁ  CAr6b]'e  ix^  11  í  )\aiI)  Ann 
Acc  loAnVjÁn  'nudip  cui|\  ]'é  lon^ndt)  a|\  ioniÁnAit)Cib  ó^a 
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wlu)  assert  that  tliis  cliaiiipioii  was  not  Ininian.  (hi- 
chulaiun.  tliev  say,  Avhen  in  a  rage  and  fury,  and  when 
even  Ins  very  look  })uts  heroes  to  death,  is  nothing  else 
than  the  fair,  brilHant,  bhiziiig  sun,  sending  its  heat 
afar  ;  and  when  a  strange  transformation  sets  in  on  him, 
on  aeeoiint  of  his  "  distortion,"  it  is  only  the  same  sun 
underneath  black  clouds,  and  in  an  eclipse  of  mist. 
These  authors  speak,  too,  of  the  day  dawning  through 
the  clouds  of  the  air,  as  represented  by  Cuchulainn.  But 
it  seems  to  us  that  we  have  no  need  of  similitudes  of  the 
sun  or  of  the  dark-clouds  of  heaven,  to  understand  the 
exploits  of  Cuchulainn,  as  they  are  revealed  to  us  in  tlie 
romances.  The  story  of  Cuchulainn  is  that  of  a  great 
hero,  who  defended  his  own  province  from  the  attacks 
of  the  men  of  Erin  of  the  four  other  provinces,  and  whose 
feats  were  rehearsed  by  the  bards  of  the  country.  It  is 
not  just  to  introduce  sun,  or  clouds,  or  mist,  without 
cause,  and  there  is  neither  cause  nor  reason  for  simili- 
tudes of  the  kind,  to  be  found  in  the  romances  that 
pertain  to  our  hero.  Not  that  he  has  not  performed 
feats  which  surpass  a  human  being's  power,  A\^thout  help 
from  gods  or  demons,  but  he  is  not,  therefore,  a  god  or 
a  demon.  Achilles  was  fully  human — on  his  father's 
side  at  least — but  Pallas  sheds  bright  effulgences  around 
him,  so  that  hosts  tremble  through  fear  on  behokhng 
him,  and  she  strengthens  his  voice  so  that  terror  seizes 
on  the  Trojan  band,  and  their  arms  drop  from  their 
hands  at  the  sound  of  his  shouting. 

The  boyish  exploits  of  Cuchulainn  are  truly  marvel- 
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ciii)\ue  All  ]\iot^.  T)o  C115  céA'o  50  leic  xyioh  K\|\|\Acr  <.\|\ 
é  T)o  liiAnbAt),  Acu  nioji  b'yéi'oi]\  leo  yiii  é  do  ^oiicu^a'ó. 
51-11  Ai]XK\nn  ]^é  "11- A  n-QiAix),  a^u]^  cuiceAnn  cao^at)  -oiolj 
le  n-A  lÁnii,  ai^u]^  jxjiíocait)  a;i  cuh)  eile  i)ó.  Hi  |\Aib 
1^^  An  c]\Ár  y^\^\^  acc  ci'115  blK\X)nA  •o\\oi]\  T)o  )\n"ine  ]'é 
ÓACCA  i^ioy  lon^AHCAi^e  ó  bluvúAin  50  bliA-ÓAin,  az^u]^ 
T)o  \\\t  A  cÁii  A]\  ].niAiT)  iu\  -oiiicce  A|\  pAT).  UÁ  cinmrA]^ 
A]\  An  ^cnpAX)  ]^o  1  n-A  tÁn  T)'in]\-]^^év\lcAib,  acc  i]^  iat) 
]M)  nA  ]^5éAlrA  A  bAineA]^  lei]%  a|\  i]'  V^'^IM^  "-^  b|.niil 
Aicne.  "UÓ5Á1I  0|uii"óne  'OÁ  X)e]ic^A,"  "  UÁm  Dó 
CiKvil^ne,*"  "•  Caú  tlnij'  nA  IIÍ5,"  "  Sep^li^e  Concu- 
lAinT),'"  "  y{.iiX)  0]\ic]\enT),"  '•  UocniAipc  6iiii)\.''  Ili'l  Aon 
l^^éAl -oíob  ]'o  coin  b]\eÁ5.  coiii  b|\ío^iiiA]\  le  "UÁin  Uó 
CnAit^ne."  lli]\-]^t^éAt  cii]iAi'6eAC  i]^  eA"ó  An  "  UÁin  " 
^o  b|.nnL  'oócAin  Aon  iir]\i;^eAcuA  nó  ceAn^An  'yAU 
•ooinAn  Ann,  iii]\-]^;géA'L  lÁn  T)'eAcc]\Ai'óib  Aoibinne,  A^iiy" 
■n'éACCAib  1  n-A  byoill^MgccAn  cjiodacc  i]'  mcAnniA 
nió|\-ciinAt).  Ciot)  ^up  ]';géAt  ]3Á^ÁnAC  é,  ni'L  iní-cneA]'- 
rACc  nÁ  nii-nÁT)ii|\  a]\  éACc  nÁ  a]\  ^nioiii  "oo.  Annj'o  1]' 
Annj^'iT)  rÁiT)  ]xa]\úa  yoilljM^uo  lo  ^A^bÁit  Ann  coiii 
liÁlAinn,  coiii  lonnjiAC  i]^  ;5cobyAi-6o  1  lirpi^eAcr  ha 
lloiiiA.  UÁ  An  CAinc  bo]\b,  iwiDbin,  i]'  nA  bpiAÚAip  b]\Í05- 
liiAp.  'Leíi]\-iiii'Li]\  1]'  ni  |.nilÁi]\  -oo'n  léii^ceoi]\  jnnni  t)o 
cn]\  1  n-ÓAcrAib  ij^  1  ni^nioniApÚAib  An  ]^J^<^-il  yo.  Az^iij'  50 
nu)|i-nió]\  1  T^cnoDAcr  1]^  1  nicAnmAin.  i]^  1  in()|\C]ioit)eAcr 
Con    CnÍAinn. 

UÁ  Cin^eAt)  UlAt)  At^  yni|i]^('  1  z^coinmb  nA  T^cin^cAX) 
(mIc,  A^ii]^  1]'  é  Cú  CnlAinn  yÁl  cojwnrA  Ci'ii^n')  UIad; 
^V    ^'    5l-í'<5^cAi"6('     A     DAomcAf)    1    n  11  rr    aii    V)A()^aiI  ;    i]' 
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loiis ;  but  lie  is  nol,  Hiorefore,  a  god,  or  the  8Uii,  or  a 
pliantoiii.  He  wan  only  an  infant  wlicn  ho  astonished 
the  young  hurk^rsof  the  king's  court.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  of  them  attempted  to  put  liini  to  death ;  but  tliey 
did  not  succeed  even  in  Avounding  him.  He  pursues 
them,  and  fifty  of  them  fall  by  his  hand,  and  the  others 
submit  to  him.  At  that  time  he  was  only  five  years  of 
age.  He  performed  still  more  Avonderful  feats  from 
year  to  year,  and  his  fame  spread  over  the  whole 
country.  There  is  an  account  of  this  hero  in  several 
romances ;  but  the  romances  pertaining  to  him,  that 
are  best  known,  are  "  The  Destruction  of  Da  Derga  s 
Hostel,"  ''  The  Cattle  Spoil  of  Cooley,"  "  The  Battle 
of  Ros  na  Righ,"  "  The  Sick  Bed  of  Cuchulainn,"  "  The 
Feast  of  Bricru,"  "  The  Wooing  of  Emir."  There  is 
none  of  these  tales  so  beautiful,  so  forceful  as  "  The 
Cattle  Spoil  of  Cooley."  '•  The  Cattle  Spoil "  is  an 
Epic  worthy  of  any  literature  in  the  Avorld,  a  romance 
full  of  deHghtful  episodes,  and  of  feats  in  which 
the  valour  and  high  spirit  of  great  heroes  is  depicted. 
Though  it  is  a  pagan  tale,  there  is  neither  coarse- 
ness, nor  unnaturalness  in  feat  or  event  recorded  in 
it.  Here  and  there,  it  contains  descriptive  passages 
as  beautiful,  as  brilliant,  as  are  to  be  ■  found  in  the 
literature  of  Rome.  The  style  is  luscious  and  rich, 
the  words  forceful  and  melochous,  and  the  reader  is  con- 
strained to  take  an  interest  in  the  feats  and  events  of 
tliis  story,  and  above  all,  in  the  valour,  the  high  spirit 
and  the  large-heartedness  of  Cuchulainn. 

Ulster  is  struggling  against  the  other  provinces,  and  Cu- 
chulainn is  the  wall  of  defence  of  the  Province  of  Ulster ; 
he  is  his  people's  champion  in  the  breast  of  danger,  he 
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é  A  lonii]\A-ó  folAif  1  nx)oi]\ceACC  fléibe,  if  a  5cor»i<M]\ce 
•0111,1]'  A  ^cjiAnn  bA5Ai|\  i  n-AtjAit)  a  nAiiiAX).  1]'  ^eAÍl 
le  hAoncu^A-ó  miiint-ici]\e  iia  heo|\pA  mle  i  ^coinnib 
tlApóleon  Aoncu^A'ó  nA  5ceic]\e  ^ciii^eA-ó  i  n-A^Ait) 
Con  CulAinn,  acc  ^u]\  mó  oibpigeAnn  An  Cii  giioi-oe 
pn  le  neA]\c  a  colnA  yéin  nÁ  mA]\  ce^nn  ii]\]\aix)  a]\ 
fluAi^cib.  Ciii]\eAnn  coiri]^AC  Aonpp  ÁcAf  a]\  a  c]\oi'óe. 
SÁfuigeAnn  mop-cujiA-o  'pAn  ló  é ;  acc  An  pAit)  a  bionn 
yé  A^  pbéi-ó  leif  An  5Cii]\a*ó  pAin,  cÁ  neAjAC  a^  fUiAi^  nA 
b|:eA]\  néi]\eAnnAc  ^luAi^'eAcc  ]\oinpA  coiri  pA-OA  A^up 
i|"  péi'oi]\  teo.  <Xcc  ni  plÁn  nÁ  yolAin  Iaoc  nÁ  cuha'ó 
'n-A  -oiAit).  1f  i:io]\  50  'oeiiiiin  nÁ  ctii]\eAnn  pé  peA]\5iip 
cuni  bÁif,  Acc  ni'l  ponn  a]\  peApgup  biiAn-corh|\AC  -oo 
cii]\  Ai|\.  1p  loni-ÓA  CAC  1]'  coirheA]'5A]\  a|\  a  *oc|\ÁccAnn  An 
"  UÁin,"  Acc  nfl  éAcc  'pAn  l'^éAl  ip  peÁ]\]\  ciii|\eAp  1 
n-urhAib  'oúinn  nó]'A  cneAjXA  a]\  n-<MC]ieAc,  a  n-oeA^- 
béAj^A,  ^y  a  n-oAonnACc  'nÁ  coiri]\AC  Aonp]\  Con  CiilAinn 
ip  "feiA-oiAiT)  A^  An  Át. 

Corh-'ÓA'LcAi'óe  *oo  b'eA*ó  nA  cii]\Ai"óe  ]'eo  -do  hoileAX) 
be  S5ÁCA15  ip  ^01  pe,  Acc  t^o  ]\Aib  An  Cii  1  bpAt) 
níop  ói^e  nÁ  pe|\T)iA'o,  A^up  Anoi]',  ciot)  ^o  bymb 
C|ioi*óe  nA  bei]\ce  a]i  léi]\-bApA'ó  be  lÁn-peiji^  1  n-A^Ait) 
An  coirheApz^Ai]\,  ní  -óeACAi-ó  bÁi-ó  a  5coni--ÓAbcACAi]" 
1  biruAipe  ACA,  A^iip  ip  ^eAbl  le  b]\ÁiC]nb  5]\Á'óaca 
lAT)  At^  ceA^iTiÁib  be  n-A  céibe  aji  mAix)in  Iao  An 
coTh]\Aic,  ip  Az^  p^A]\At)  Le  céite  1  ^coiiiAin  nA  hoToce, 
50  bjAÚi^ue,  beoince,  ca)\  éip  piii]\pe  ip  An]\ói5  aii  coniieA]'- 
rAi]\.      tlí   "0(31^  ^ii]\  ]'5|\íobAX)  ]xÁin   nÁ  in)\-]'z;éAl   |\iaiíi 
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is  thviv  radiant  light  in  the  (hirkness  of  tlie  mountain,  he 
is  their  shiekl  of  defence  and  threatening  staff*  in  the  face 
of  their  enemy.  The  league  of  the  four  provinces 
against  CuchuUiinn,  is  hke  the  league  of  the  people  of 
Europe  against  Napoleon,  only  that  that  great  Hound 
works  more  with  the  strength  of  his  own  body,  than  as 
the  chief  of  hosts.  A  single  combat  delights  his  heart. 
One  great  hero  a  day  satisfies  him ;  and  while  he  is 
engaged  in  fighting  this  hero,  the  hosts  of  the  men  of 
Erin  proceed  in  their  forward  march  as  far  as  they  may. 
But,  nor  hero  nor  champion  does  he  leave  whole  or  sound. 
It  is  true  indeed  that  he  does  not  slay  Fergus,  but 
Fergus  has  no  desire  to  prolong  the  quarrel  with  him. 
The  "  Cattle  Spoil "  describes  many  a  battle  and 
conflict,  but  there  is  no  exploit  in  the  story  that  so 
clearly  reveals  to  us  the  gentle  spirit  of  our  ancestors, 
their  polished  manners,  and  their  humanity,  as  the 
single  combat  between  Cuchulainn  and  Ferdiad  at  the 
Ford. 

These  heroes  were  foster-brothers  who  were  edu- 
cated under  Scathach  and  Aoife,  but  the  Hound  was  far 
younger  than  Ferdiad,  and,  now,  though  the  hearts  of  both 
are  burning  for  the  combat,  the  aff'ection  cherished  in  their 
fosterage  did  not  grow  cold  within  them,  and  they  are 
like  loving  brothers  as  they  meet  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  of  battle,  and  as  they  separate  for  the  night,  bruised 
and  wounded  from  the  pressure  and  turmoil  of  the 
combat.  We  think  that  there  was  never  Avritten  a  history 
or  romance  in   which   great  heroes  behave  with  such 
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1  n-A   n-ioinc|\<\i-o  nió|\-cu|\Ai-óe  iat)  yé\n  leif  An  oi]\eAT) 

cneA]XAcr<\  i]^    mó]\-ci\oi-óeACCA.     1f  -oeinnn    11Á    yuil  1 

lici\i5eACU   lid  llOAHi  nÁ  n^  5l\éi5e   ciii\a-ó   com  huA]-<xl, 

com    meAnmAC,  coiii   •oe<x5-Aij;e<\ncAC   le   Coin    Ctildinn. 

'niiAii\    A   ceA5mui5ix)     le     céile     a]\    b|\uAC    An     <\úa, 

ciii]\eAnn    pejA-oiA-o    ]:Áilue    yiop-CAom     ]\oim     An    Coin. 

'MTIo  cen  -oo  únccn,  a  CnculAin-o,"  a|\  yé,   A^uf  ua|\  ei^' 

mó|\-co'OA  a^aUaii-íi,  luigit)  A]\   compAc,  0.511^  um   t]\it- 

nónA,  c<\]\  éif  ciii]\fe  ^y  AnpAit)  An  coitijaaic,  "  Scupem  -oe 

fo-OAin  bA"oe|XA  a  CuculAinx),"   a]\  peii-QiAX).     'Oo  I'^up- 

A-OA]\  ó  céile,  A511]'  A5  i'o  inA]\  C]\ÁccAnn  An    "UÁm  "  a]\ 

CAOine  if  A]\  cneAfCAcc  a  iiiuinnceA]A'ÓAif  : — 

"bhAceijA-ofeu  a  n-Ai]\iTi  viAchu  illÁmAib  a  n-A]\A*o. 
UÁnic  cÁc  -oíb  •o'in-oi^Ai^i'o  A]\Aile  a^^  <^i^^i^e  ocAf 
^\Abei\u  cÁc  x)ib  lÁm  X)A]\  bjiÁ^ic  A]\Aile,  oca]'  ]\a  CAi|\bi|\ 
ceójAA  póc.  Ua  bÁCA]\  A  n-eic  in  oen  yc\i]\  m  n-Aix)ci 
pn,  ocA]^  A  n-A]\Ai'o  ic  oen  ceni-o;  ocAf  bo  ^nífecAjA  a 

n-AllAI-O   C0f]^A1|\  lepÚA  l1]\ll1AC]\A  -OOlb,  50   |^]\lubA*OA]\CAlb 

ye]\  n^onA  y]uu.  ■CAncACAi\  pAllAc  icci  ocAf  le-^My 
•OA  n-icc  ocAf  x)A  lei5ei%  oca]-  i:oc1-ie]\-oecA]\  Inbi  ocAf 
loffA  1CC1  ocAf  plÁnfen  ]\a  cne-oAib  oca]^  c]\eccAib,  ]\Á 
n-ÁlcAib  ocAf  ]\Á  n-il^onAib.  Cac  luib  oc<x]'  cac  lofA 
ÍCC1  ocAf  plÁnfen  ^\a  be|\cbeA  ]\<y  cne-OAib  oca]'  c]\eccAib 
AluAib  A^nf  il^onAib  ConcnlAin-o,  ]\a  i-onAicceA  coni- 
]\Ain-o  tiA-o  'oib  \)<x]\  Ác  fiAi\  "o'lpViqA-oiA-o,  nA  ]\Abbl\A1Clf 
y\]\  bejien-o  -OA  cuicet)  pej^iAt)  lefpuni,  bA  bnnmc\|\c- 
1\Ai'0  le^if  "OA  beiiAiT)  ):ai]\." 

An  •0A]\A  lÁ  A^uf  An  c]\eA]'  lÁ  -oo'n  coimeAj'^eAp  loni- 
c|\Ai"o  nA  cu|\Ai"óe  iad  yéin  a|\  An  ^cuniAX)  ^céA-onA,  acc 
■cu\\  ciK\i|\  Cú  CulAinn  niilleAt)  a  ncxiiuxr)  An  ceACjiAiiiAt) 
lÁ   -on'n  coinioAj^^Ais  A-^uy    vÁ  hyit^    y\u   ^np    1'^c\|\ax)ai\ 
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gentleness  and  niagnaiiiniity.     It  is  certain  that  there  is 

not  in  tlie  literatures  of  Rome  or  Grece,  a  champion  so 

noble,  so   high-spirited,   so  fair-minded   as   Cnchulaimi. 

When  they  meet  at  the  verge  of  the  ford,  Ferdiad  bids 

fair  welcome  to  Cuchulainn.  "  Welcome  is  thy  ccmiing,  0 

Cuchulainn,"  he    exclaims  ;    and  after  a   long  dialogue 

they   fall   to    fighting,   and    in   the    evening,    after  the 

fatigue  and  turmoil  of  the  conflict,  "  let  us  desist  from 

this  now,  0  Cuchulainn,"  says  Ferdiad.  They  separated, 

and  it  is  thus  "  The  Cattle  Spoil"  describes  the  gentleness 

and  mildness  of  their  friendship  :— 

'•  They  threw  away  their  arms  from  them  into  the 
hands  of  their  charioteers.  Each  of  them  approached 
the  other  forthwith,  and  each  put  his  hands  around  the 
other's  neck  and  gave  him  three  kisses.  Their  horses 
were  in  the  same  paddock  that  night,  and  their 
charioteers  at  the  same  fire ;  and  their  charioteers  spread 
beds  of  green  rushes  for  them  ^\átli  wounded  men's 
pillows  to  them.  The  professors  of  healing  and  curing 
came  to  heal  and  cure  them,  and  they  applied  herbs  and 
plants  of  healing  and  curing  to  their  stabs  and  their 
cuts  and  their  gashes  and  to  all  their  wounds.  Of 
every  herb,  and  of  every  healing  and  curing  plant  that 
was  put  to  the  stabs  and  cuts  and  gashes,  and  to  all 
the  wounds  of  Cuchulainn,  he  would  send  an  equal 
portion  from  him  Avestward  over  the  ford  to  Ferdiad,  so 
that  the  men  of  Erin  might  not  be  able  to  say,  should 
Ferdiad  fall  by  him,  that  it  was  by  better  means  of  cure 
that  he  was  enabled  to  (kill  him.)" 

The  champions  behave  in  the  same  manner  on  the 

second   and   third   day   of   the    combat,     except     that 

Cuchulainn  had  foreboding  that  the  destruction  of  his 

enemy  would  take   place   on  the  fourth  day,  and  there- 
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ó  céile  lÁn  do  "biiAi-óipc  i]^  -oo  bjuigAU-cnoi-oe  <\n  u|\eA]^ 
oi-óce.  ^n  ce<\C|\AniA-ó  lÁ  CA^Aiin  ne^nc  iieAni-^nÁrAc 
1  5C0111  CiilAinn,  A^u]'  ACAjipiiigeATin  <x  "  i\ia]X]\<x-o  "  é  50 
lÁn-ion^AncAc  50  — 

"Ro]^  lín  <\cc  ocAf  nnpúp,  mA]\  AnÁil  illé]-,  co 
iToe|\nA  chuAi^  n-iiAcmA|\,  n-Acbéil,  n-il-oACAi^,  n-in^- 
AiiCAi^  -oe;  50  inbA  inecicin  ]\a  ponión,  iia  |\e  ye^  ni<x|\<x, 
in  mili-o  tTióji  c<\lni<\,  ó|-  cliinx)  piji-oeAt)  1  cejic  a]\t)T)i." 
^S^r  <>^""r<Mn  cofnui^eAnn  a  ^compAc  1  ^ceApc.  "  b^ 
fé  -oluj^'n-iniAipic  -oA  ]\on|MCAn,  5^  V^  conii\Aic]'ecA]\  a 
cin-o  <\|A  n-iiACc<\]i,  ocAy  a  coyyA  a]\  n-ícc<x]i,  oc<\]-  aIIaiha 
A]\  n-ipme-oón  x)A]\  bilib  oca]-  cobnA-oAib  riA  ]'ci<\c.  bd 
fé  -olú]'  n-ir>iAi|Aic  -oa  iionfA-OAji,  50  ^o  -oltii^fec  ocAf  50 
|io  -olom^fec  a  ycé)t  ó  a  mbilib  50  a  mbnónci.  bA 
fé  -oluy  n-inuiiAnic  da  ponf aca]),  50  ]\o  pllj^e  ua]\,  ocAf 

50    1^0  lupf ACAjA,   OCAj^    50  ]\0  5UA]'A15|-eUA|A   A  fle^A,    Ó     A 

]AennAi  50  a  n-eplAnriAi,  7c." 

'An    lÁ    ]'Ain,    -oo     ]\éi|\    cuaiji    iia     Con,    -oo    50ineA*ó 
feimiAT)  CA]i  yó\y,  A^uf  — 

"KAbejAC  CuCulAin-O    pT)1    TOA    f-AI^IT)   Aff  A  Aicle     OCA]- 

|AA  lA-o  A  -OA  lÁim  diA|Ai]%  ocAf  cuAji^Aib  le^yy  conA  A]\ni 
ocAf  con  A  eppiuT)  ocAf  con  A  ez^ux)  x)<xy  Ách  ^aúuai-o  é." 

1f  ^eAll  le  beAn  cAonce  An  cuiia-o  buA-ÓAc  tj-o  A5  caoi 
An  Iaoic  x)o  leA^  |^é,  1  ]\Ann<Mb  Aoibne,  ^y  1  inilippjiof. 

1  n-oeipeA-ó  nA  "UÁn<x"  cÁ  cpÁcc  a^  corhpAc  lon- 
^AncAc  i-oi|\  -óÁ  cApb — uApb  ^eAl-A-ÓAncAC  ó  ConnACCAib, 
^y  CA|\b  -oonn  a  hlJlcAib — ^up  -oeACAin  a  fApiigA-o  a]\ 
§éi)Ae  If  A]i  po|i--óéine.  4cc  ní'l  flige  A5Ainn  Annj^o 
cum  cunncAf  -co  CAbAi]AU  Ap  An   ^conipAc  ]Min. 

l^oilli^igceAp  cneAjXACc  )y  inAij'e  Con  Culdinn   •oinnn 
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fore  tlicy  separated  tVoiii  one  aiiotlier  t'uU  of  sorrow  and 
heart-felt  regret  on  the  tliird  night.  On  the  fourth  day 
Cuchuhiinn  assumes  unwonted  strength  and  becomes 
transformed  after  a  very  strange  fashion  by  his  '*  dis- 
tortion," so  that 

"  He  Avas  filled  Avith  swelling  and  great  fulness,  like 
breath  in  a  bladder,  until  he  became  a  terrible,  fearful, 
many-coloured,  wonderful  Tuaig  (giant),  and  he  became 
as  big  as  a  Femor  or  man  of  the  sea,  the  great  and 
valiant  champion  in  perfect  height  over  Ferdiad."  "And 
then  connnenced  their  fight  in  earnest.  So  close  was  the 
fight  they  made  now,  that  their  heads  met  above  and 
their  feet  below,  and  their  arms  in  the  middle,  over  the 
rims  and  bosses  of  their  shields  So  close  was  the  fight 
they  made  that  they  cleft  and  loosened  their  shields 
from  their  rims  to  their  centres.  So  close  was  the  fight 
which  they  made  that  they  turned  and  bent  and  shivered 
their  spears  from  their  points  to  their  hafts." 

On  that  day,  in  accordance  with  the  Hound's  fore- 
boding, Ferdiad  was  wounded  beyond  relief,  and — 

"  Cuchulainn  ran  tow^ards  him  after  that,  and  clasped 
his  two  arms  about  him,  and  lifted  him  with  his  arms  and 
his  armour  and  his  clothes  across  the  ford,  northAvards." 

That  victorious  champion  is  like  a  lamenting  woman, 
bewailing  the  hero  he  laid  low,  in  beautiful  stanzes  of 
verse,  and  in  delicious  prose. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  "  Cattle  Spoil "  there  is  an 
account  of  a  strange  conflict  between  two  bulls — a 
Avhite-horned  bull  from  Connaught,  and  a  brown  bull 
from  Ulster — a  conflict  it  Avould  be  difficult  to  surpass 
in  fierceness  and  sheer  intensity  ;  but  Ave  have  not  space 
here  to  give  an  account  of  that  conflict. 

Cuchulainn' s  mildness   of  disposition,  as  Avell  as  his 
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yóy,   1   f^éAt    eile  T)Á    n^Aijimce^^n   "  UocmAi]\c    Gnii]\," 

culAin-o."     *Oo   CU1C  An    cu]\a-ó  y^   ■óeoi§  i  ^Cac  lllAi^e 
lT1iii]\ceimtie. 

Cio*ó  ^iiji  mó]\  An  iiieA]"  auá  a]\  ConcubAp,  a]\  peApguf, 
ir  A]\  'Pei\T)iA"o,  if  A]\  A  iÁn  íaoc  eile  a]\  a  •oc]\áccai'0  nA 
■húi]\--|'5éAlcA  ]'o,  ni  cu|\CA  i  5coiiiÓ|\ca|"  Aoinne  -oiob  te 
Com  CulAirin.  tli'l  cu]\a-ó  x)Á  c|\éine  1]^  "OÁ  iheAnniAm  i 
]XAi\CAibnÁ  1  n-úi]\-]'5éAlcAib  nAhéincAnn.  UAi]"beÁnAnn 
yé  'n-A  JnioniAjitAib  i]^  'n-A  éAcuAib  -péin  c]\o-óacc  i|" 
meAnniA,  cneA|XACc  i|'  cAoniieAcc  a^  ]'in]^eA]\  yu\.  a]a 
ÍA'pA'ó  i^oIa]"  nA  C]\íofcuit)eAccA  'fAn  zi]\. 


:o:- 


<dn  ce^ún^ili^'ó  h^tu. 


^y  ^eAtl  le  mA]\  a  céile  Cú  CulAinn  inf  nA  j^eAn- 
l^^éAlcAit)  gAe'óeAlACA  A^ufPionn  IIIac  CuitiaiII  i  niój\- 
botg  "00  -pgeAtcAib  niof  Dei-oeAnAi^e.  1T1ó|\-cii]\a"ó  "oo 
VeA-o  ponn,  a^  a  ]\Aib  poy  lon^AncAc,  A^uf  'oÁ]\  §éil- 
teA'OA]\  comptACC  meAjí,  Iúciíiah,  AC|.'tJinneAc,  a|\  a 
n^AijAmci-oe  An p Ann, no  iriAnnAOipeAnn.  111  ac  -o'^onn  'oo 
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beauty,  are  described  for  us,  also,  in  another  roiiiaiice 
called  ''  The  Wooing  of  Enmv'  and  we  get  an  account  of 
his  wisdom  in  the  "  Sick  Bed  of  Cuchulainn."  The  hero 
at  length  fell  in  the  battle  of  the  Plain  of  Muirteimne. 

Although  Conchubhar  and  Fergus  and  Ferdiad,  and 
many  other  heroes  of  whom  these  romances  treat  are 
held  in  high  esteem,  none  of  them  is  comparable  to 
Cuchulainn.  There  is  no  other  champion  so  brave,  so 
high-spirited  in  the  history  or  romance  of  Ireland.  In 
his  own  deeds  and  exploits  he  reveals  to  us  the  valour, 
the  high  spirit,  the  gentle  disposition,  the  mildness  of 
our  ancestors  before  the  light  of  Christianity  illuminated 
the  land.* 


:o: 


CHAPTER.  IV. 


THE   FENIAN   TALES. 

Cuchulainn  holds  nearly  the  same  position,  as  regards 
the  old  Irish  stories,  that  Fionn  ]\Iac  Cumhaill  does  in 
respect  to  a  large  body  of  later  tales  Fionn  was  a 
great  hero  who  was  possessed  of  wonderful  power  of 
divination,  and  whom  a  strong,  active,  vigorous  com- 
pany, who  were  called  the  Fiann,  or  Fenians  of  Ireland, 
obeyed.     Oisin  was  the  son   of   Fionn,  and  the  primal 

*  The  text  aud  translation  of  the  passages  quoted  in  this  chapter  are 
taken  from  O'Curry's  "Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Irish,"'  Vol. 
III.  Appendix. 
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b'eA-ó  Oi]"in,  p|\ioni-j:ile  riA  liÓi]\eAnn,  ai^uj^  iiiac  -oo-iwin 
A)\iY  "00  b'eokt)  0|"gA|\,  nÁp  b'i:éi-oi|\  -oo  j^ApugA-o  i  'oc]\éine 
1]^  1  t^cnot)ACc.  bionn  "OiAiimAi-o  I1<x  "Ouibne  i]'  CAOilce 
1T1ac  RónÁin  50  coicciAnn  'n-A  b];ocAi|\  y)úx).  b'éACCAC 
An  j^ao^aI  "oo  CAiceA'OA)\  pAnriA  6i]\eAnn  a^  b|\ui5eAn, 
A^  ]\ic,  A^  i^eAl^,  A^  cLinceA-ó  iia  ^cAippA-ó  1]'  iia  bjróot- 
con.  11  i  ]\<xib  coill,  11 Á  ^leAnn,  nÁ  ]^liAb  1  n-é-i|\inn  i 
•ocAob  Aniuig  'oo  Ci'i^eA'ó  tllA"ó  nÁ|\  cii5A'oa]\  ciiai]\u  <xnn. 
t)A  liiinic  50  co]"-éA'oc]\oni  iat)  a^  ]\ic  a]\  ]\éi"ó-bÁnuAib 
Cille  X)a]\<\,  1]'  nio|\  b'AnriAiii  a  ]\inneAT)A|\  niói|\--[^eAl5  a]\ 
50|\ni-b]\uACAib  LocA  Léin. 

Cio'ó  nÁ  ]\Aib  c]\iAt  DO  b'yeile  nÁ  ^ionn  yé}u  — 

"  *OÁ  niAT)  ó]\  m  *ouille  "oonn, 
Cui]\io|"  "01  in  cAibl, 
"OÁ  inAT)  Aip^ec  111  ^eAbconn, 
llo  uiDlAicirex)  ponn  " — 

111  ]\Aib  ]'é  t^Ati  )-'eA]\5  1]^  éA-o  1|"  "Ojioc-Ai^neA-o.  ^y  niniic 
A  bíonn  riA  piAnnA  1  n-A]\AT)  bei]'  1  DCAob  a  •ójioc-Ai^ni'ó 
1  ^comnib  'Óiajiiiiada.  piu  Oi'^aji  |:éin,  ni  liiAiceAnn  ^'é 
I^ocaI  'OO  ceAnn  iia  bpiAnii. 

-AiiiAil  A  •oiib]\AinA|\  A^  c]\Ácc  A]\  Com  CulAinn,  b'éACCAC 
lAT)  niAC-^níorhAjiCA  pinn,  A^uf  1]'  beAx^  Áic  i  né-i]\nin  nÁ 
iriiib  ]UAn  éit^in  1  nDiAi-o  a  lÁJiiie.  1]^  loni-ÓA  ]''LiAb,  a]\  a 
n^oij^ceAji  "Sui-óepmn,"  Az^u]M]Monit)A  Á]\T)Án  'n-Al')piiil 
^AÍÁn  inó]\  cloice  a^ii]^  '|\iAn  a  liiéAji  ai]\;  a^u]'  yoy, 
ní'l  bAile  1  néijunn  nÁ  yinl  a  Ainni  az^iij^  Ainni  a  coni- 
plAcrA   T^o   beACC,    cninre    1   mbéAl   iia    iiDAonioA-o    Aim, 
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poet  of  Irt'laiid.  And  Oisin  liad  a  son,  Osgav,  wlio  was 
TiTisurpassed  in  strength  and  valour.  Diarniaid  0  Duiblme 
and  Caoilte  Mac  Ronain  are  constantly  with  these. 
Strange  was  tlic  life  led  by  the  Fianna  of  Ireland,  they 
fought,  they  raced,  they  hunted,  they  pursued  the  stag 
and  the  wolf.  There  was  no  wood  or  glen  or  mountain 
in  Erin  outside  of  Ulster,  which  they  did  not  visit. 
Often  did  they  run  Avith  light  steps  on  the  level  plains 
of  Kildare,  and  often  did  they  hunt  vigorously  on  the 
green  margin  of  Lough  Lein. 

Though  no  prince  surpassed  Fionn  in  generosity — 

"  Were  but  the  brown  leaf  which  the  willoAv  sheds  from 
it  gold, 
Were  but  the   white  billow  silver,   Finn  would   have 
given  it  all  away  " — 

he  was  not,  nevertheless,  without  rage  and  jealousy 
and  evil  disposition.  Often  are  the  Fianna  in  contention 
AAdth  him  on  account  of  his  ill-Avill  towards  Diarmaid. 
Even  Osgar  himself  speaks  out  his  mind  to  the  chief  of 
the  Fianna. 

As  we  observed  of  Cuchulainn,  the  youthful  exploits 
of  Finn  were  Avonderful,  and  there  are  but  few  places 
in  Erin  in  which  there  is  not  some  trace  of  his  hands. 
Many  a  mountain  is  called  "  Suidlie  Finn,"  and  many 
is  the  height  in  which  there  is  a  huge  stone  ''  galán  " 
having  the  print  of  his  fingers  on  it;  and,  moreover,  there 
is  not  a  village  in  Erin  in  which  his  name  and  that  of 
his  company  are    not  heard  precisely  and   accurately 
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bio"ó  nÁ]\  Ai]\ije<\-ó  ]\iAni  'n-A  iiieA]'^  Ainni  U]\iAin  íi<x 
Do)\iiniie  ^^Á  úox)<\  tlí  tléill. 

t3io-ó  ]"5éAluA  <x]\  pionn  i]'  <^]\  piAnnAib  6i]\e<M"in  x)Á 
n-Aiú]\i]"  inf  riA  ci^cib  cuaca  a|\  |.^uait)  nA  *oiiicce  CAniAtt 
ó  fom,  A^ii]"  ni  ]^o]^  Toóib  yóy.  ^x)^]\  da  ^^i^éAlcAib  ponti- 
ui^eACCA  A]\  1]'  |.'eÁ]\]\  A  b]:uil  Aicne,  Ái]\nii5ce<x]\  iat)  ^o, 
"  Oi-óe<x-ó  ConnlAoic,"  "  Cac  ponn  UnÁ^vX,"  "  e-ACC]\A 
LomnoccÁni  An  cSléibe  Tli]:e,"  "  Ciii]\e  l1l<xoib  "Ui  IIIait- 
AViAm  50  'ocí  piAnriA  é-i]\e<xnn,"  "  Uópui^eACc  An  jiotÍA 
*OeACAi|\  A^ui'  A  ÓApAill,"  "iDpuigeAn  Ceij^e  Co]\Ainn," 
"  UójAui^eACc  'OiA]unA"OA  A^ii-p  §]\Áinne,"  "  >d5<xbÍAiii  nA 
SeAnó]\AC,"  7c. 

1|^  yío|\  50  b):uil  'oeiC|"i]A  mó]\  ^v^]^  ]^;5éAtcAib  rnA]\  iat) 
l'o  A^u]"  nA  huiji-i'^eAlcAib  bAineA]"  le  Com  Ctj^Ainn.  1f 
Aoibnne  An  cAinc,  if  bjieAgcA  An  tnox)  jToillfi^te,  1]'  lonn- 
jiAi^e  An  •OACArhAlACc,  a^u]^  if  UAifle,  vilye  iat)  nA 
cu]\Ai"óe  1  n-uiivp^eAbcAib  Con  CnÍAinn.  UÁ  nA  i^^éAlcA 
^-'lonnuiJeAccA — nó  cuto  niAiú  -óiob — iÁn  'oo  buAU-yoc- 
ÍAib,  cupÚA  1  n'oiAit)  A  céiLe  be  liA^Ani)  a  b):uAinie,  ^y 
^An  ]^uim  1  n-A  mb]\í^,  a^u]"  "oo  cuai-o  a  ^cuit)  cAinre  1 
n-obcA]'  1  ]\ic  nA  nibiA"ÓAn,  1  •ocjieo  ^o  byui^yeA  x)eic 
byocAb  1  nx)iAit)  A  céibe  x)'Aon  bpí^  AinÁin  1  ^cuit)  aca. 

1]'  T)Ó15  ■^U]\  b'AlÍllAlt)  X)0  CÓ^At)  5A]'|\A'Ó'o'feA]\Alb  C]\0"ÓA, 

A]\  A]\  ^Iao'óa'ó  ^io^nn ACii^eAnn,  cuni  Ánx)-|\ij^  nA  1iG-i]\eAnn 
'OO  coj^nAiii,  ]\oim  Anii]M|\  tlAonii  pA'OjiAi^.  Di  CAi^xeAl 
An  5<x]'|\at6  ]^in  a|\  yuAix)  ^^<^  h6i|\eAnn  a]\  ^at)  acc  Aiiuvin 
1  ^Cúi^eAt)  IILax).  1]'  lonz^AncAC  niA]\  xjo  tór:^  nA  j't^óaI- 
uiTJcc    C|\io]xui-6e   ]^UA]^    (3ACC)\Ait)e    nA  bpivxnn,  i]-   iiuv)\ 
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from  tliu  lips  of  the  people,  even  where  the  iniineK  of 
Brian  l^oruimhe  and  of  Hugh  O'Nuill  are  never  heard. 

Tales  of  Fionn  and  of  the  Fianna  of  Erin  used  to  be 
recited  in  the  houses  throughout  the  country  some  time 
since,  and  they  are  not  yet  extinct.  Amongst  the 
Feuian  tale^  which  are  best  known,  the  following  may 
be  mentioned,  "  The  Fate  of  Conlaoch,*'  "  The  Battle 
of  Ventry,"  "  The  Adventures  of  Lomnochtan  of  81iabh 
Rife,"  "The  Invitation  of  Maol  0  Mananainto  the  Fianna 
of  Erin,"  "  The  Pursuit  of  the  Giolla  Deacair  and  of  his 
Horse,''  *'  The  Battle  of  Ceis  Corainn,"  "  The  Pursuit  of 
Diarmaid  and  Grainne,"  '•  The  Colloquy  with  the  An- 
cients," &c. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  difference  between  tales 
like  these  and  the  romances  that  relate  to  Cuchulainn. 
In  the  romances  ofCuchulahni  the  style  is  more  pleasing, 
the  descriptions  are  more  beautiful,  the  colouring  is 
more  brilliant,  and  the  heroes  are  nobler  and  more 
amiable.  The  Fenian  tales — or  a  considerable  portion 
of  them — are  full  of  adjectives  placed  after  each  other 
A\áth  a  view  to  their  sound,  A^dthout  regard  to  their 
meaning,  and  their  style  grew  worse  as  years  rolled  on, 
insomuch  that  you  may  find  in  some  of  them  ten  tauto- 
logous  words  one  after  another. 

It  would  seem  that  previous  to  the  time  of  St.  Patrick 
there  was  raised  a  body  of  brave  men  for  the  defence  of 
the  over-king  of  Ireland,  who  were  called  the  Fianna  of 
Ireland.  This  body  frequented  every  part  of  Ireland 
except    the    Province    of    Ulster.     It   is    strange    how 
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•oo  úii5v\t)A]\  iA|\|\v.\cc  AH  IAD  To'Aonru^At)  le  ]^eAncA]'  ha 
hCok^lAij^e.      pÁ^ÁiUM^   -oo   b'eA-ó    n^    pivxnnA,    acc  nio|\ 

b'AOtI     "OÍO^bÁll    A   ll-OACCA    ip    A    ngíoniA|\CA     ■o'a1C]\1]"    '00 

Luce  An  p')\-c)\ei"oini,  a^u]'  -oá  bpí^  ^^m  ceApAnn  An 
]'5éAliii"óe  5^^"^^^^^^^  5^M^  V^'^  Oi]M'n  i]"  Cdoilce  'n-A 
iiibeACAi-ó  1  hyAX)  ua]\  éi]'  Caca  ConiAi]\  '  a^u]'  Caca 
5Ab|\A  A^ii]"  Caúa  OllAjibA  <5^5n]'  niillce  i]^  bAj'^CA  nA 
bpiAnn  1  ^coicciAnn.  "O'i^An  'n-A  b]:ocAi]\  Á-obA]\  beA^ 
•oo'n  §nÁic-PiAnn.  "Oo  1'j^a|\  Oij^in  ij^  CaoiIcg  le  céile, 
A^uj'  1  ^ciipi'A  A  ]MubLóiT)e  "OO  biiAil  CAoilce  urn  llAoiii 
pÁ-OjAAi^.  b'éACCAc  An  conme  "oo  bi  eAcojACA.  Di 
lon^nAx!)  a|\  pA-oiAAi^  i]'  a]i  a  iiiumnci]\  a|\  ]:eic|"inc  meix) 
1]^  c|\éine  1]'  CAÍniACCA  n^  ^ciihat)  im.  D'é  An  feAn- 
Í'ao^a'L  Ajuf  An  -pAo^Ab  nuAt)  i  n^oAil  a  céibe,  a^uj"  b'í 
An  x)Áib  cneA]XA,  CAoni,  ceAnA]^Ac  í.  t)í  yonn  a|\  pÁ-oiwn^ 
éACCA  nA  bpiAnn  "oo   cloifinc,  acc  ca|\   éi|"  caiiiaiH  cá 

AlTljAA]'    ^M^e    5U|\    -OOCAip  'OÁ    •ÓlA'ÓACC   é,  A^ll]'    úÁini^    "OA 

Ain^il  |:ói|\-coiriiéA'OCA  pÁTDpAi^  cuni  An  AiiijiA]'  -pAin  X)o 
bAin  -oe,  A^up  -oiibjiA-oAp  lei|^  i'^oaIa  nA  5cii|\a-ó  vo  cii|\ 
yioy  "i  cÁiiilop^Aib  ):ile-o,  ocu]^  1  nib|\iAC]\Aib  ollAn'iAn, 
ói|\  but)  5Ai|\-oui5A-ó  -oo  -ojion^Aib  ocu]'  -00  -oe^  -OAinib 
•oei]\it)  Aimfi|\e  ei]'-oechc  ).'|\i|-nA  ]^célAib  ]^in." 

Ua|\  é\y  An  u|\lAb|\A  ]^Ain  j^inblAi-o  pÁ-opAiT^  ^"S^V 
CAoilre  nmceAlL  nA  béi]\eAnn,  A^nj'  ní'l  ]\Át  nÁ  cnoc 
nÁ  ciiIac  nAC  nió]\  nÁ  yu\\.  eACcpA  ai|\  ó  bÓAl  ÓAOilce. 
Ua|\  éi]'  A  -ociipA]'  céi-óix)  50  UeAiiiAip  niA|\  a  byml  Oij'ín 
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Cliristian  story-tellers  exploited  the  adventures  of  the 
Fiaiina,  and  liow  they  endeavoured  to  harmonize  them 
with  the  history  of  the  Church.  Tlu^  Fianna  were 
Pagans,  but  there  was  no  harm  in  reciting  their  deeds 
and  exploits  for  the  true  believers,  and  for  this  reason, 
the  Irish  story-teller  invents  the  fable  that  Oisin  and 
Caoilte  lived  on  long  after  the  battle  of  Comar,  and  the 
battle  of  Gabhra,  and  the  battle  of  Ollarba,  and  after 
the  rum  and  destruction  of  the  Fianna  in  general. 
With  them  there  remained  a  small  number  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Fianna.  Oisin  and  Caoilte  separated  from 
one  another,  and  in  the  course  of  their  wanderings 
Caoilte  met  St.  Patrick.  Wonderful  was  the  meeting 
that  took  place  between  them.  St.  Patrick  and  his 
company  w^ondered  at  beholding  the  stature,  the 
strength  and  the  bravery  of  these  champions.  It  was 
the  meeting  of  the  old  order  of  things  and  of  the  new, 
but  mild,  and  gentle,  and  friendly  was  the  meeting. 
Patrick  was  anxious  to  hear  the  exploits  of  the  Fianna, 
but  after  some  time  he  suspects  that  his  piety  would 
suffer  from  the  recital,  and  his  two  guardian  angels  came 
to  take  away  that  suspicion,  and  they  told  him  to  set 
dow^n  the  stories  of  the  heroes  hi  "  the  tabular  staffs  of 
poets  and  in  words  of  ollamhs  since  to  the  companies 
and  nobles  of  later  time  to  give  ear  to  the  stories  ^\dll  be 
for  a  passtime." 

After  this  discourse,  Patrick  and  Caoilte  travel  around 
Ireland,  and  there  is  scarce  a  rath  or  hill  or  mound 
about  which  we  have  not  got  a  story  from  the  lips  of 
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pompA,  1]^  mA]\  A  b}:uil  pleAX)  UeAni]\Ac  a]\  pii'b<il,  A^uy 
o.iqnp'o  CAOilce  i]^  Oi]^in  •o'yeo.]\Aib  éi]\eAnn  5niOTTiA]\tA 
nAbpvMin,  A-^uy  bei]\i-o  vii\  éi]\eAnn  leo  ua  y^eAlzAyAW, 
iA|\  ]^5A]\CAt)  -óóib,  50  01115  Áip-oib  n<x  héi]\ec\nn.  Ó  foin 
Ain<\c  nío]\  ceip  ^^^évxipionnuigeACCA  <\|\  ^^^éAlui-óe  ]\iaiíi, 
1]'  ní  ]\A^h  bAile  1  néi]\inn  nÁ|\  AiC]\i]^eA"ó  Ann  a^  innij^ 
nA  cujAATOe  A]\  An  Iácai]\  ]^in.  1]^  -ooi^  linn  yéin  5iii\  b'é 
beAnnACC  pÁ-opAi^  a]\  pgec^lcAib  CAOilce  ^y  Oi]^in  -oo 
C115  An  oipeA-o  fAin  ]:Ó5A]\c<\  0|\ca  a]\  yuA)X)  nA  ci|\e  ; 
Ar  i'in  AiiiAC  nío]\  ^AbA-ó  voy  nA  CiAÍoi^ciii-óib  eA5lA  beic 
o]\CA  1  X)CAob  nA  V^éAl  yo  nA  bpA^ÁnAC  -o'Aitpif. 

'Sdn  iii|A-f5éAl  A]\  A  n5Ai]\inceA]\  "^^aIIaiíi  nA  ]'eAn- 

Ó]\AC,"    A]\    A]A    ÚU5AniA]\    CÚnnCAf    CL1A]-,    1]^    lOnTÓA    f^éAl 

r^AÍnn,  ^y  lom-ÓA  iroillfiii^AT)  Aoibmn,  i]^  lonTÓA  feAn- 
cuimne  a]\  éAccAib  nA  bpiAnn,  a^u]-  a]\  nó]^Aib  nA 
]-eAn-Aim]M]\e  acá  le  ^A^bÁil;  A-^uy  )y  b]\eÁ5,  milij'^ 
Aoibinn  An  CAinc  acá  Ann  yóy.  Da  "óói^  Icac  50  pAib 
meAbAi]\  1]^  cuimne  A5  ^ac  ^leAnn  ]'léibe,  if  ceAngA  A5 
^AC  |^]\ocÁn,  A^uy  yóy  goIa]^  1  5C|\oi-óe-lÁ]\  ^ac  peAn- 
rottAAit,  ^y  50  ^cinpTO  p<\*o  a  ^ciht)  feAncAip  1  n-iniiAit 
•00  ÓAoilce,  1]'  50  n-AijXjii^eAnn  eij^eAn  50  ceAn^Ain 
•oAonnd  é,  1  -ocjAeo  50  -ocui^yeA-o  pÁ-onAi^  é. 

UÁ  1^50^1  ponnui^eAccA  eile  a]\  a  byuil  léip-Aicne 
A5  AÍÁn  ;  fin  é  "UojAui^eAcc  TDiApmADA  A511]- §|\Áinne," 
1  n-A  b|:oill]^i5ceA|\  -oiiinn  écxt),  i|^  yeAp^,  ij-  c]\ua-ó- 
ci\oi-óeACC  pinn.  Cio-ó  ^iiji  món-cu|\A"ó  ponn,  ní  ]\Aib 
5i\Áinne  ]^Á]xa  le  é  beic  aici  iiu\)\  céile,  a^ii]'  "oo  CÓ15 
ri  T)iA]\n-iAiX)  Ha  *Ouibne  1  n-A  ion<\-o.  Uaji  éij'  a  lÁn  do 
téAp-cACui^cib,  cÁ  T)iA]\mAi'o  a^  ^A^bÁil  bÁij-  a|\  •ópinni 
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('aoiltc.  Alter  their  travels  tlicy  í2,-(»  to  Tara,  wlierc 
Oisin  is  before  thein,  and  the  Feast  of  'Kara  is  being' 
lield,  and  ('acálte  and  Oisin  recite  for  the  men  of  Erin 
the  exploits  of  the  Fianna,  and  the  men  of  Erin,  on 
separating,  take  tliese  st(>ries  \vitli  them  to  the  five 
distant  points  of  P'.rin.  Thenceforward,  no  story-teller 
ever  was  at  a  loss  for  a  Fenian  tale,  and  there  was  no 
village  in  Erin  in  which  what  the  heroes  told  on  that 
day  was  not  recited.  It  seems  to  ns  that  it  was  the  bless- 
ing of  Patiick  on  the  stories  of  Caoilte  and  Oisin  that  gave 
such  great  publicity  to  them  throughout  the  country. 
Thenceforward,  there  Avas  no  need  that  Christians 
should  be  afraid  to  recite  these  stories  of  the  Pagans. 

In  the  romance  which  is  entitled  the  ''  Colloquy  with 
the  Ancients,'  from  which  Ave  have  taken  the  above 
account,  many  pleasing  descriptions,  many  reminis- 
cences of  the  exploits  of  the  Fianna,  and  of  the  manners 
of  the  olden  time  are  to  be  found ;  the  style  is  pretty, 
sweet  and  delightful.  One  Avould  imagine  that  every 
mountain  and  valley  had  an  intellect  and  a  memory, 
and  every  streamlet  a  tongue,  and  besides,  that  know- 
ledge dwelt  in  the  very  recesses  of  every  ancient  ruin, 
and  that  they  tell  Caoilte  of  their  history,  and  that  he 
translates  it  into  human  speech  so  that  Patrick  might 
understand  it. 

There  is  another  Feniau  tale  Avhich  is  well-known  to 
many,  it  is  the  "  Pursuit  of  Diarmaid  and  Grainne,"  in 
Avhich  the  jealousy  and  rage  and  hard-heartedness  of 
Fionn  are  brought  clearly  before  us.  Though  FionuAvas 
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Oev.\niK\  Ji-i^^^iii)  ^S^M'  ■o'véAT)|.^A'ó  ponn  é  -oo  ]^AO|\At)  ó'n 
mbÁ]^  -oÁ  nib'Áil  lei|^  t)eoc  tii]'5e  'oo  CAb<M]\r  ciii^e.  UÁ 
0|^^A]\  Ag  ACCAi]\c  v\i|\  c\n  x)eoc  vo  t<\h<\)]\z  uató,  acc  ni'L 
niAice^y]^  'n-A  ^lóp.  ^á  -oeiiieAt)  ró^Ann  ]^é  nij^^e  ^X)^]\ 
A  "ÓÁ  lÁnii,  Acc  ciiice<MTn  An  u-iiij^ge  "D'Aon-vMH  uató. 
*OéAn<\nn  ]'é  <mi  cle<\|'  céA'on<\  a|\iY,  -^51^1]'  -^^^^  c|\eA]'  iidi]\ 
A]\  ueACC  yÁ  "oein  aii  ocai)\  "oó,  "  ]^5<-^]\  <-'*>i"i  c-AiiAm  ]ie 
coÍAinn  'ÓiA]\niA'OA." 

Ua]\    éi]'   bÁi]^   "OiAjimA-OA,  nieAllAnn   "pionn    5|\Áinne, 
1]^  I^AnAnn  yi  Ai^e  50  bÁ]\ 


:():- 


^n    cin^exXT)    h^Lu 


UU1   uuiuMge  iu\  ssévvliiige^cu^. 

UÁ  <\n  -oeii^iiiix^eAcr  ]^o  Toip  An  liC]\i5eAcc  Pj^ói]^  acá 
A^Ainn  ó|^  nA  ciAncAib  i]^  aíi  lirpi^eAcc  -oo  cnmAX)  nm- 
ceAbl  Aiinp]\e  úox)a  Ui  Héill,  i^ii]\  niinic  a  bionn  ]:)]\óy 
Ainifi]\e  tlí  Tléill  T^iibAC,  b]\ónAC,  -ooilb,  a^u]^  ii|\nió|\ 
'OO  p]\óy  n<^  ]^eAn-ii5'OAn  lÁn  d'áca]'  ij^  •o'AireAi\  *Oo 
cmnAt)  An  pi^ó]"  ]'Ain  1  n-Ann]^i]\  nA  Iaoc  a]\  nÁ  ]\Aib 
eAT^ÍA  nÁ  HAiiiAni,  i]'  "oo  cin|\  |\óm]JA  oacca  lon^AncACA  1]' 
5niorhA]\ÚA  Iaocai]'  x)o  TjéAnAiii,  a^u]'  -oo  pinn  nA  i^nioni- 
A]\rA]^Ain  le  nicMj-neAC  i]^  Lo  meAniiiAin.  Suix)it)  Á|\T)-|\i5ce 
cuni  rei]TJ]^  if  ]:éA]XA  1]'  bAinnij^e  1  liAtlAit)!!)  jnAi]'eAiiilA; 
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a  i>Teat  hero,  (irainiic  was  not  })k'asc'(l  to  have  liiin  for  a 
spouse,  and  fixed  u})oii  Diannaid  0  Duibhne  in  liis  stead. 
After  many  sharp  struggles  Diannaid  is  laid  out  to  die 
on  the  top  of  Ik^ann  (lulban,  but  Fionn  could  save  him 
from  death  if  he  chose  to  bring  him  a  drink  of  water. 
Osgar  entreats  him  to  give  the  drink,  but  his  pleading 
is  vain.  At  last  he  takes  up  water  between  both  his 
hands,  but  the  water  he  lets  drop  from  him  purposely. 
He  repeats  the  same  trick,  and  the  third  time  as  he 
approaches  the  sick  man,  "  the  soul  of  Diarmaid  goes 
out  of  his  body." 

After  the  death  of  Diarmaid,  Fionn  wins  over  Grainne, 
and  she  remains  with  him  till  death. 


:o:- 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  THREE  SORROWS  OF  STORY. 

There  is  this  difference  between  the  prose  literature 
that  has  come  down  to  us  from  a  remote  past,  and  the 
hterature  created  in  the  time  of  Hugh  O'Neill  and  there- 
abouts, that  the  prose  of  O'Neill's  time  is  often  sad, 
sorrowful  and  melancholy,  while  the  greater  part  of  the 
prose  of  our  ancient  authors  is  full  of  joy  and  delight. 
That  pfose  was  created  in  the  time  of  heroes  who  knew 
neither  fear  nor  trembhng,  and  who  proposed  to  them- 
selves to  perform  wondrous  exploits  and  feats  of  bravery, 
and  who  accomplished  these  deeds  with  courage  and 
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bit)  HA  bÁi]\T)  A5  CAnrAin  te  |"i^léip  1]'  le  yi|\-binneA]% 
A^ii]'  lionrA]\  c]\oit)e  da  n-iiAi]^le,  it)1]\  veA]\  i]'  beAn, 
le  liÁrA]'  le  neA]\c  iiiil]'eAcrA  a  ^ceoil.  ^Iuaij^ix)  5A11"- 
^TÓig  -oÁi'ACA  A|\  ]MiibAl  yA  i^eA]'Aib  cum  ]^niACc  "00  cii|\ 
A|\  AUAC  inio-nÁi]\eAc  éi^in,  no  cum  beAn  iia]'aI  "Oo 
jvéi-óceAC  Ó  ■ÓAO|\-b]\in"o.  UÁ  |^éAn  1]"  ]'onA]'  a]\  An  'ocí]\ 
A]\  i'AX).  UÁ  |.niAim  ÁCA1]'  yui  1  '0C]\eA]'Aib  coimeAi^^Aip 
^T  ^  5^^5^"^  ^^"^"^  lAnn  inj^  nA  lAecib  ]'eo. 

-dec  Anoij'  ip  A|\iY,  1  mbeACAiT)  nA  n^Aij^^i^oeAC  j'o, 
bionn  éACCA  cjuiAi^méileACA  *niiAi]\  cinpeAnn  •0]\oc- 
liiAiúeA]^  1]"  V^'^rS  1]"  ]:iocmAi]\eACC  ]\io5  'oonA^M]' ciibAi]X 
A|\  cunA"ÓAib  ;  1]^  ni  ^An  iiiji-i^^eAlcAib  cjAUAi^itiéileACA 
ACÁ  An  Annj'eAji  |^eo — j^^éAlcA  cuAi^i-oeACCA  yuince  50 
■oeAjiixnA,  A^n]^  ]^lAccintjCe  ^o  liomcA.  UÁit)  nA]'5éAlcA 
■po  A^Ainn  1  niiA-o-eA^A]!,  acc  ni  |.'éi-oip  ^An  jUAn  nA 
]"eAn-Ann]^i|\e  -oo  liiocngA'ó  in]"  nA  nój^Aib,  nA  ]MiuiAincib, 
1]^  nA  'oinliV)  c|\oi"óe  ij^  yiu  in]^  nA  |.'oclAib  ).'éin,  50  mó]\- 
mó|\    inj^    no.    lAOibcib     beA^A    auá    Ann]^o    1]'     Annj^'iT) 

]'5<X1]31^Ce    C)\ÍT)     ^AC      ÚlH-]'t^éAl.        U]\ÁCCA1"0      CA|\    AHn]'1|\ 

1  nÁ  jiAib  eolA]^  A]\  lAoibcib  LAione,  nÁ  a|\  ceol  nA 
bG-A^lAij^e,  A^uj'  1  n-A  ]\Aib  T)éice  dá  n"oéAnAm  "oo 
lAOCAib  oi]\'óeA]\cA.  UÁ1X)  nA  luiiji-i^j^eAlcA  ]^o,  aiíiac,  lÁn 
•00  rAijM'  1]^  T)o  r|\iK\)5méil,  1]'  -oo  fÁ|\-cneA]XACc,  1  ■oc|\eo 
nÁ  yiiil  A  ]\\)\ii^Axj  le  ^A^bÁil  1  meAf5  licpi^eACCA  nA 
b6o|\pA  T)()"n  Anii]'i|\  céA-onA.  1]^  iat)  ]'o  nA  j^^oaIca 
C|\iiAi5e  A]\  1]'  yeÁ|\]\  ACÁ  Aicne,  "  Oi"óeAt)  Cloinne  Lip," 
"OiX)eA-6  Cloinnellt]'ni^,"'  i]- "Oit)eA-óCloinneUiii]\eAnn." 
X)áIa     ''  Onbb     Cloinne     t/i|\,"     ni     "oóig      Inm     50 
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hi^h  spirit.  OvL'i'-kin^'s  sit  down  to  baiujuets  and 
festiv'als  and  marriage  feasts  in  beautitid  halls  ;  the  V)ards 
sing  witli  rapture  and  true  melody,  and  the  hearts  ot 
the  nobles,  lords  and  ladies  alike,  are  filled  with  delight 
at  the  sweetness  of  their  music.  I^old  champions  fare 
forth  under  geasa  to  bring  some  stubborn  giant  under 
subjection  or  to  set  a  noble  lady  free  from  bondage. 
The  whole  land  is  happy  and  prosperous.  Inhere  is  a 
sound  of  joy  even  in  the  ranks  of  battle  and  in  the 
strife  of  spears  in  these  days. 

But  now  and  again  in  the  Hves  of  these  heroes  there 
are  pathetic  episodes  when  the  mischief  and  wrath  and 
cruelty  of  a  king  bring  misfortune  and  misery  on  heroes, 
and  this  period  is  not  wanting  in  romances  of  pathos, 
— tragic  tales,  beautifully  conceived  and  finely  finished. 
We  have  these  tales  in  a  modern  form,  but  one  cannot 
fail  to  perceive  traces  of  the  old  times  in  the  habits  and 
modes  of  thought  described,  in  the  aspirations  and  even 
in  the  words  themselves,  especially  in  the  little  poems 
scattered  here  and  there  throughout  each  romance. 
They  treat  of  a  time  in  which  there  was  no  acquaint- 
ance with  Latin  Hymns  or  with  Church  music,  and  in 
which  renowned  heroes  were  being  transformed  to  gods. 
These  romances  are  full  of  tenderness  and  of  pathos 
and  of  gentleness  of  spirit,  so  much  so,  that  in  this  they 
are  unsurpassed  in  the  literatures  of  Europe  of  the 
same  period.  The  pathetic  tales  which  are  best  known, 
are  "  The  Fate  of  the  Children  of  Lir,"  '^  The  Fate  of 
the  Children  of  Uisneach,"  and  '•  The  Fate  of  the 
Children  of  Tuireann." 

As  regards  "  The  Fate  of  the  Children  oi  Lir, '  it  has 
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mbiivM'óeA'ó  ]\iAiii  a)|\  a|\  C]\iiAi5iiiéiL  nÁ"oú|\CA  i]'  a]\  loiii- 

Ái^eACC  neAiii-cuibeA^'Ai^.      Dí  ceAC]\<\]\  LeAiil)  ]\ó-niAi]'- 

eAiiiAit  A^  1/1  ]\ — C]\iú|\   iiiAC  ^^uy  ingeAn,  a^u]'  i]'  í  An 

in^eAn  l^bjiA]'  -oo'n    cuix)  eile  i  ]\\t  ad  l'géil.     ]y  5eÁ|\|\ 

50  b]:uAi|\  niÁCAip  iia  te^nb  ]'o  bÁ]%  <5^5^1'  5U|\  pó]'  Li|\  a 

•oeApbpúj^  ^oi):e.     puACAnn    Aoipe  ClAnn  Li|\  te   yiiAC 

beAi"-iiiÁCA]\,  -A^tif  cA^ATin    cocc   buile  a^u]'  é<x-0A  'n-A 

"Ojioc-cpoi'óe  'niiAip  b]\ACAnn  fi  50  'ocu^Ann  a  yedji  i'eA]\c 

A  cléib  'oóib,  <^5U]"  nÁ  cui|\e<xnn    ]"é  j'péi]'  nÁ  |"uim  innce 

yé\u.      Dí  |:onn    tupce  iat)   do  cii|\   cuni    bÁi]%   acc    nío|\ 

b'jréi'oip  Aoinne  "o'-pA^bAit  cum  An  ^níoiti  j^in  -00  "óéAnAiii. 

Le  neA^c  a  eAxxx  -oo  5eÁ]\]\}:A-ó  yi  pnAic  a  pAojAit  le  n-A 

lÁirii  yein,  Acc  50  iiioúuigeAnn   ]'í  bdi^e  a  coIa  i]'  CAi]^e 

innÁiiiAit.    A]\  An    ^cuniA   ]'o    1]"    co]MtiAit   le   mnAoi  ltlic 

t)eic  í,   ^AbA]"  A  leAC-j'^edb   yé^^^    nÁji    biidil    y\    bnile 

iTiillce  A]\  *ÓuncAn  tTiA]\  ^eAtb  a]\  An   t^co]'ifiAileACc  "oo 

bí   Ai^e  be  n-A  iiACAiji  'n-A  co"obA"ó.      Hi'l  1  iiibAoc-^lóp 

iiinÁ  ttlic    beic,   <^5n]'   1  n-A    nió]\-]xoi]nn    "D'yocbAib    a^ 

5]n'o]"U5A"ó   A   y}]\    cum    5níomA]iCA,    acc    ia]a]\acc    a]\  a 

ÍAi^e  yém  X)o  ceibc. 

^cc    nío|\  CAife  'o'<\oi].'e.     bÁ  Áijuce  cuip  ]'í  nA  leinb 

A^  ^'nÁrii  An  Loc    "OAijibneAC,   <^'^uy  'nuAip  bíoiOAH    'yAn 

uij^^e  ■o'ai]X|ii5  yi  'n-A  n-eAlAi-ocib  ia-o  le  neA]íc  '0]\Aoit)- 

eACCA.     -AnnfAin  lApjAAi-o  nA  heAlAi-oce  t)AonnA  ]"o  a]\  a 

leAf-ThÁCAip  b^ríocrhAip  fpÁ]'  x)o  cu|\  le  n-A  ^cjuiai-ó-cÁ]" 

A^U]"  '00  cuip  — 

"tló    50  j^com|\AC}-'Ait)  An  beAn  1  n-oe^]'  ^S^U'  ^^^  ya^^y 
1  "ocuAit)     .      .      .     .     nó   50  ]\AbcAoi   c|\i    céAXí   bliA-OAn 
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never,  })(ji*ha])s,  been  sur])ass(il  for  natui'jil  patlios  and 
strani>;e  iniai^inativeness.  I^ir  had  lour  most  heautitul 
children,  tlu'ee  sons  and  a  daughter,  and  it  is  the 
daugliter  that  acts  the  spokeswoman  lor  the  others  in 
the  course  of  the  narrative.  The  niotlier  of  the  children 
soon  died,  and  Lir  married  her  sister  Aoife.  With  a 
step-mother's  hate  does  Aoife  hate  the  children  of  Lir, 
and  her  bad  heart  is  seized  with  a  fit  of  frenzy  and 
jealousy,  when  she  suspects  that  her  husl)and  extends 
his  soul's  love  to  them  and  that  he  is  neither  interested 
nor  concerned  in  herself.  She  intended  to  put  them 
to  death,  but  could  find  no  one  to  connnit  that  crime. 
Urged  on  by  her  jealousy  she  Avould  herself  cut  the 
thread  of  their  lives,  but  she  perceives  the  weakness  of 
her  will  and  her  womanly  tenderness.  In  this  wise  she 
is  like  Lady  Macbeth  who  excuses  herself  for  not 
striking  a  deadly  blow  at  Duncan,  by  alleging  that  he 
was  like  her  father  when  he  slept.  Lady  Macbeth's 
empty  boastings  and  her  storm  of  speech  urging  on 
Macbeth  to  the  deed,  are  nothing  but  attempts  to  hide 
her  own  weakness. 

But  Aoife  does  not  rest  content.  One  day  she  put 
the  children  to  bathe  on  Loch  Dairbhreach  and  when 
they  were  in  the  water,  she  transformed  them  into 
swans  by  the  power  of  magic.  Then  these  human 
swans  ask  their  cruel  step-mother  to  put  a  period  to 
their  hard   plight,    and   she    put   a  period, — • 

"  Until  the  woman  from  the  south  and  the  man  from 
the     north    are    united until    vou    shall 
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A]\   LoC    'O0.1]Ab|\e<XC,    A^Uf    C]\i    céAT)     bllA-OAH    A]\   S]\11C   nA 

llKvoile,  TOi]\  6i]\inn  aj^u]^  ■AlbAin,  a^u]'  c]\i  coa-o  bliA-ÓAn 
1  nlo|\)\A]'  T)onuK\inn  A511]'  1  nlni^^  ^^'-'^M^^  '^P^^^^'^i^"'*" 
<VrÁ  Ár  éi^in  le  jTAÍ^bÁil  a]\  ^oiye.  Hi  C15  lei  Anoi]' 
ro|\AX)  A  i-nio]XAi]^e  do  cójbÁil  -oiob,  act  lui^eA-oui^eAnn 
]'i  A  ^cuix)  Anpói^  coiii  inó|\  a^U]'  i]^  |.'éiT)i|\  léi.  pÁ^Ann 
1^1  ACA  A  iiieAbAi]\  'OAonnA  yem,  a^u)'  a  n-ii]\tAb|\A 
5<xe*oil5e  yein,  a^u]^  neA]\c  ceol  -oo  feinni  com  binn,  coiri 
mill]'  ]'in  nÁ  I'eA'oyA'o  i^luAi^ce  yeAji^ACA,  TiÁtiiAix)eAnilA 

COt)lAX)   -00   j'éAtlAT)   T)Á  j^Ál]\-él]"CeACC. 

^r  1^*^~5^^1M^  5^M^  inocuigeA-ó  Am  1115  íia  pÁi]Xi-óe,  a^u]' 

x)"Aicin  Li]\  'n-A  Aix^neAX)  yé]^^   ^v]\  ]\mneA'ó  léi|\-]'j:^]\io|' 

o|\CA,    A^u]'    cuAit)    yé     jAn     ]Xa-o    50    b]\uACAib    Loca 

T)Ai|\b|\eAC ;   A^u^Mnnifi-o  iia  heAlAi"óe  "OAonnA  ]'Ain  "oó 

■^u]\  b'iAX)  A  cm-o  cloinne  yé^^^  iad,  ^^uy  iu\  yuil  ]'é  'n-A 

^cumA]'  An  -opeAC  -OAoniux  -oo  ^Iacax)  Apif.      1]'  í  potm- 

^uaIa  All   in^eAn  a  lAb|\A]' ; — 

"lli  i'lnl  cumA]' A^Ainn  CAob  -oo  CAbAipc*  ]\e  Aon  'oinne 
ireAi'-DA,  Acc  ACÁ  A]\  n-t)|\lAb]\A  5Ae"óil5e  yéin  A^Ainn, 
Aru]'  ACÁ  'n-A|\  ^cumAj"  ceol  j'í]\-éACCAC  "oo  CAncAin, 
A^uf  ^y  leo|\  *oo'n  cineAt)  -oAonnA  uile  "oo  fÁfAiri  beic 
ei]xeACc  leif  ah  ^ceol  f  Ain  ;  ^511^  AiiAit)  A^Ainn  Anocc, 

A^U]'  CAtl^TAm   ceol    "OAOlb." 

tli  ]:ulÁi]\  "oo'n  ceol  ]'obeic  milij^  fo^Ac,  x)o  emu  ]'^'^^^ 
A]\  ArAi]\  buATÓeA]\CA,  cpÁi'óce,  1]'  é  a^  ):éACAinc  a]a  beo- 
milleAt)  A  ceAt|\A]\  leAnb  ó)"  comA|\  a  fúl,  a^u]'  i)'  veAy 
An  cunncA]"  'j^An  iiin-i^^éAl  ]"o  ]'iiAn  An  aca|\  50  m<MX)in 
le  CAOib  An  ]:ua]\-Ioca  úd.      I1ío|\  b'yAX)A  ó'n  lÁ  ]'Ain  50 


liavi'  l)L!(.Mi  throe  hniidrcd  years  upon  Sriith  na  Maoile, 
Ix'twoen  Kriii  and  Alba  and  thri'e  Innidred  years  at 
lorras  I)oinn;»ini  and  InisGliiaire  Brendan." 

But  Aoite  has  sonie  kin(hiess  K'tt.  She  (cannot  now 
take  from  tlieni  the  evil  effects  of  her  niahce,  but  slie 
diniinislies  their  discomforts  as  much  as  she  can.  She 
leaves  to  tliem  tlieir  own  human  reason  and  tlieir  own 
Irish  speech  and  the  power  of  discoursing  music  so 
sweetly,  so  melodiously,  that  angry,  hostile  armies  could 
not  refrain  from  sleep   while  listening  attentively  to   it. 

In  a  short  time  the  children  were  missed,  and  Lir 
felt  in  his  own  mind  that  destruction  had  been  w^-ought 
on  them,  and  he  proceeded  without  halt  to  the  shores 
of  Loch  Dairbhreach,  and  these  human  swans  inform  him 
that  they  are  his  own  children,  and  that  it  is  not  in  their 
power  to  go  back  to  their  human  shapes  again.  It  is 
the  daughter,  Fionnghuala,  who  speaks  : — 

"  AVe  have  not  power  to  assv)ciate  with  anv  person 
henceforth,  but  we  have  our  own  Irish  Language,  and 
we  have  power  to  chant  wondrous  music,  and  listening 
to  that  music  is  quite  sufiicient  to  satisfy  the  whole 
human  race  ;  and  stay  ye  with  us  this  night  and  we 
will  discourse  music  for  you." 

That  music  must  of  necessity  be  sweet  and  soothinij 
Avhich  put  to  slumber  a  sad  and  troubled  father,  w^ho 
beheld  the  living  ruin  of  his  four  children  before  his 
eyes,  and  it  is  a  beautiful  episode  in  this  romance,  that 
the  father  sleeps  till    morning   beside    that   cold    lake. 
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"ocÁinit^   x)Í05aIc<\]'  cói]^   a]\  \\o)ye,  iik\]\  T)'<m]X]\i5  Uo'ób 

■  ^511]'  Anoi]'  roj'iii^evvnn  ^^ao^aÍ  x)Oilb,  \)]\óiu\c  no.  n-é^n 
]^o.  b^ -óoiuv  All  r]\eo  hi  o|\rA  a]\  Loc  'OAi]\lj]\eo.c,  acc 
Aiin]v\in  -DO  ri^  leo  0.  ^cAiji-oe  -o'a^aIIaiíi,  A511]'  ceol  'oo 
j^emni  "oo  cui]\|.'eA"ó  ]^liiAi5ce  cmn  jniAin.  vAcc  t)i  <x  |\é 
cAicce,  A^u]^  x)o  b'éi^eAn  "oóib  x)iil  ciim  Aoi^eACCA  a]\ 
S]\iic  nA  lllAoile.  b'éAccAC  é  An  An]\ó  a^u]'  An  c]\iia-ó- 
CAn   T)'pilAin5eA'0A|\   ó  fioc,  ó  bAij-ri^,  1]'  ó  5Ai]\b-p'on, 

"  Ctó  u]\á  acc  cÁini^  nieA"óon  oit)ce  ciica,  a^u]'  'oo  cin]\n 
An  5AOC  ]\é,  A^n]'  "oo  iiiéA"Oin5eAt)A]\  nA  conn  a  A-oc^ieACAn 
Azru]^  A  X)CO]\niÁn,  ^^511]'  'oo  lonnpAi^  ueme  ^eAÍÁin,  ^^511]' 
rÁim^  ]"5iiAbAt)  5A]\b-An|.^ATÓ  a]\  ^at)  nA  V^'IM^S^'  lonnA]' 
z:ii]\  ]^;gA]\AT)A]\  ClAnnA  Lip  le  céibe  a]\  ^.'eAt)  nA  nió]\- 
niA]\A,  A^ii]"  cii^ATÍ)  ]^eAC]\Án  An  cuAin  c|\i]^-leACAin  o]\]\a, 
ro  nAC  |'eA-OAi]\  ne<xc  -oiob  cia  fl'i5e,  nó  cia  conAip  a 
nx)eACAi'ó  An    cinx)   eile." 

Siil  A]\  yÁ-^<sx)ó.]\  Sjwir  nA  lllAoile  'oo  j-niAjiA-oAp  ]íA-ód]\c 
eile  A]\  A  5CA]\ATo,  A511]'  1]^  éACCAC  An  VgéAÍ  nÁ  cÁinig 
AO]"  nÁ  bÁ]^  A]\  bi]\  nÁ  A]\  A  conipÍACc  le  céA"0CAib 
biiAt)An.  In]'  An  ]"Ao^At  ]'o  i  n-A  niAi]\i"o,  cá  ■0|\AOit)eACC 
A])  z^AC  nit),  1]^  ni  cAz^Ann  ao]^  nÁ  x^eACAin  nÁ  t^ALA]\  a|\  cÍ]\ 
nÁ  A|\  -OAOinib.  1li'l  YAn  cjmo^aI  ]'o  A]\  |.'a-o  acc  iM'ojwói^e, 
if  iDAife,  1]'  iii]\-b]\eÁ5CACc. 

1a]^  b|'Á^bÁil  SjioÚA  nA  11lAoile  "ooib  -oo  cu5AX)A|\  a 
n-A^Ait)  A|\  lopi^A]"  "OoninAinn,  az^ii]'  i]'  Annj^o  'oo  caj'A'ó 
opcA  oi^-yeA^  xjo  cin]\  i'ío]'  cunncA]^  a  n-OACC,  A511]'  lé|\ 
]\ó-CAirnit^   niil]M;Acc  a  ngorA,   a^ii|^  i)'   cu^ca   yÁ  TjeA)\A 
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Not  1()!ií;-  after  that  date  a  j'ust  Viiiii^caiice  cainc  on 
AoiíV',  as  l>oillil)h  I)('ar,t>;  tniiist'onncd  Iut  by  iiR'auK  of 
ina^'ic  into  a  deinon  oi"  the  aii-. 

And  now  the  sad,  .sorrowful  Hfe  oi"  these  birds  begins. 
Sad  was  their  pHglit  on  Locli  Dairbhreaeh,  yet,  there 
they  eouhl  converse  Avith  their  friends  and  discourse 
music  wlncli  put  liosts  to  sleep.  But  now  their  time 
was  due,  and  they  must  perforce  take  up  their  abode  at 
Sruth  na  Maoile.  Surprising  was  the  labour  and  hard- 
ship they  underwent  by  reason  of  the  frost,  the  rain  and 
the  inclement  weather,  and  beautifully  are  these 
troubles  described  in  the  romance. 

"  Now,  Avhen  midnight  came  upon  them  and  the  wind 
came  down  with  it  and  the  Avaves  grcAv  in  violence 
and  in  thundering  force,  and  the  hvid  lightnings  flashed 
and  gusts  of  hoarse  tempest  swept  along  the  sea,  then 
the  children  of  Lir  separated  from  oue  another  and  were 
scattered  over  the  wide  sea.  and  they  strayed  from  the 
extensive  coast  so  that  none  of  them  knew  what  way 
or  path  the  others  wandered."' 

Before  they  left  Sruth  na  Maoile  they  beheld  their 
friends  once  again,  and  it  is  strange  that  neither  age 
nor  death  came  upon  Lir  and  his  party,  though 
hundreds  of  years  had  passed.  In  this  Avorld  in  Avliich 
they  live,  everything  is  under  the  spell  of  magic,  nor 
age  nor  trouble  nor  disease  comes  on  land  or  people. 
In  this  world  there  is  only  perennial  youth,  and  beauty 
and  loveliness. 

When  they  left  Sruth  na  ]\laoile  they  proceeded  to 
lorras  Domnann  and  here  they  fell  in  wdth  a  youth  Avho 
wrote  an  account  of  then*  adventures,  and  avIio  Avas 
delighted  ^\iÚ\  the  sAveetness  of  their  A^oices,  and  it  is  to 
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beo^l  "pionn^uAlAn,  0.5111'  50  n-iA|\|\Aiin  ]^i  <x]\  <\  x)eA]\- 
l)|\Ác|\vMb  ^éilledt)  -oo'n  c-<xon  X)k\.  U<x]\  éij'  a  'oc|\éim]'e 
beic  CAirce  Ann]v\in  yillix)  cum  Sic  ponrxxcAit),  iiiAp 
A|\   b|\AtA-oA|\    50    mbeA-o 

"  Li|\  50  n-A  ceA^lAc,  A^uj'  A  nuimnceA|\  uile,"  acc 
"  ir  AiiilAit)  jTUApA-oAn  All  bAile  yAy  i-'olAni  a|\  a  ^cionn, 
rAn  Acc  niAol-nÁCA  ^Iaj'a  aju]'  'ooipeA'ÓA  neAnncA  Ann, 
^An   C15,  5An   ceine,  ^An  c]\eib." 

].\\  ■óei]\eA-ó  ceA^nnn^iT)  lei]'  ha  C|n'ofciii"ócib,  a^u}' 
rilllt)  A]\  A  5C]\UC  T)AOnn  A  A]\i|\  \\cc  -oo  CU1|\  nA  bliA-ÓAncA 
o]\CA,  A^iir  If  c]\ionnA,  yoi]\bce,  yAnn  ha  ]^eAn-T)Aoine  iad 
Anoif.   bAij'ceAH  1AT),  A5111'  cuiciT)  1  i'Áni-co-ólAX)  An  bÁi]\ 

I1'  -oóit  linn-ne  nÁ  yinl  I'S^aI  le  y'A^bAil  1  ]\it  nA 
l)Ci\iteACCA  5Aet)il5e  coin  liéACCAC,  coiii  bion^AncAC  le 
'•  bOi-óeAX)  Cloinne  Lip."  U]\ÁccAnn  i'é  a|\  léi|\-bni]'eAt) 
nA  no]'  néi]\eAnnAC  -oo  cÁmig  le  ceACC  nA  C]\io]X- 
ui-oeACCA.  Cni]\eAnn  ]^é  i  n-inriAil  -oiiinn  nÁ]\  éi]\5i'ó  An 
C]\io]xnit)eACC  'n-A]\  •oci]\  niA]\  y^y  iia  hAon-omce,  acc 
■cu]\  niAll-céniieAC,  neAni-CA]DAró  vo  yoc]\m-^  yi  'n-A]\ 
ineA]'^:.  1]^  é  ciAllni^eAiin  An  yÁ]^AC  X)o  |.'ua]\a-oa]\  nA 
bém  ]\oni]3A  a]\  a  byilleA-o  cum  bAile  nA  meAC  ua  no]^ 
bi3Á5ÁnAC  1]^  x)]\Aoi-6eACCA,  A^u]^  An  x)C]y\]\  inó]\  -oo  bi  ix)i]\ 
An  SeAU-f  A05AI  A5U]^  An  Sao^aI  IIua-o  1  néijunn.  1]'  é 
ciAlluigeAnn  An  rn'nl  -oo  bi  A5  ua  héAUAib  X)AonnA  ]'o 
réilleAt)  vo  C]\io]xui"6eAcc  iu\  ulliiiACC  nÁx)ú]\cA  ua 
Tjúicce  cum  au  c]\ei-oeAiii  ceA]\c  -oo  5lACAt),  1]'  An 
buAi-úeA]\c    yem  -oo   cÁini^   u]\ca  nA  iia  Iióacca  nÁ'oii]\CA 
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])v  noticed  tliat  it  is  tluTc  for  tlic  first  time  tliat  })ray(;rs 
escape  IVoni  tlie  li[)s  of  Fionngluiala,  and  that  she  asks 
licr  brothers  to  beheve  in  the  one  (IoíL  When  tlieir 
period  is  spent  here  they  return  to  Sith  Fionnacliadli, 
where  they  expected  to  find 

"  Lir  with  his  houseliohl  and  all  his  people/'  but 
"  they  only  found  the  place  a  desert  and  unoccupied 
before  them,  with  oidy  uncovered  green  raths  and 
thickets  of  nettles  there,  without  a  house,  without 
a  fire,  without  a  place   of  abode." 

At  length  they  fall  in  with  Christians  and  they  return 
to  their  human  shape  once  more.  But  the  years  had 
told  on  them  and  now  they  are  old,  weak  and  withered. 
They  are  baptized,  and  sink  into  the  quiet  sleep  of  death. 

It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  no  tale  to  be  found  Í!i 
Irish  Literature  so  strange,  so  wonderful  as  that  of  "  The 
Fate  of  the  Children  of  Lir.'*  It  deals  with  the  break- 
ing up  of  Irish  customs  that  took  place  on  the  coming- 
in  of  Christianity.  It  reminds  us  that  Christianity  did 
not  spring  up  in  our  land  as  a  mushroom  growth,  but 
that  it  is  with  a  slow  and  steady  step  it  advanced  and 
settled  down  amongst  us.  The  desert  the  birds  found 
on  their  return  signifies  the  decay  of  pagan  and 
druidical  customs  and  the  vast  difference  that  existed 
between  the  Old  World  and  the  New  in  Erin.  The 
desire  of  beheving  in  Christianity  evinced  by  these 
human  birds  signifies  the  natural  aptitude  of  the  country 
for  accepting  the   true  faith,  and   even  the  verv  hard- 
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•oo  cw\\  nA  -OAOine  i  -orpeo  An  iniAi-ó-reA^Ai]'^^  ■oo^Iaca'Ó. 
1  -oroj-AC  All  fgéil  |.\\5nK\oi-o  |\a-óa]\c  .a|\  é-i|\inn  nAiTO]\AOi, 
le  n-A  ciii*o  Aici]^  1]^  AOibni]',  le  n-A  ciito  c]\o-óacca  if 
ineAnmAn.  1]^  yion-J3A]\]\CA]^  aca  ay  coiiiAi]\  a]\  ]nil,  acc 
bi\i]'i"o  nA  -opoc-clAoncA  aiuac  Ann,  i]^  -oÁ  •ó|uiiin  yu^ 
•oéinceA]\  -oeAH^-yAivvc  -oo'n  J3a|\|\ca]'  y^\^^^.  Hi  ^AnAnn 
Ann  ACC  b|\ón  i]'  buAi-óeA]\c  i|'  iiAi^neA]^  cv^ii]'  i  i-neA]^^ 
uAi^ni]'  1]^  biiAit)eA|\cA  nA  •oincce  Aipi^ceA^  ceol  nA 
Cpio^xiiTOeACCA  coiii  cn'iin,  coiii  nnli]^  le  ^nr  nA  ciiAice 
A]\  bpeACA-o  An  cf  Am]\ATÓ.  <\]\  -oriii]^  ni  pmnn  "oo  ^éill- 
reA]i  -oo'n  ceol  f Ain,  acc  i  ^cionn  cahiaiII  •oiiij^i^to 
clin^  nA  bCA^luij^e  An  ihacaIIa  ó  ^leAnn  i]^  coinA]\  aji 
f  11  Alt)  nA  cipe  A]\  y<\x). 

\)'j:éiT)in,  lei]%  ^o  V)).niil  co]M"iiAileACc  éi^in  'yAr\ 
l^^éAl  i^o  lei]^  An  i^^lAbm^eACc  T)'yulAin5eA'OA]\  ceiC]Ae 
cin^i-óe  nA  b6i]\eAnn  yA  -ÓAon-i^niACc  nA  n^^^^H,  niiAi]\ 
nÁn  |:Á"«:^A"ó  ]\iiAine  "OÁ  mbeACAit)  nÁi]^uincA  aca,  acc  a 
-oceAnj^A  -oiiccAi]'  yem  a^ii]^  a  ^ceol  ]^ó-iiiili]\ 

U]AAi5TÓeACc  t)oniiin,  'óoilb,  piiliiieA|\  i]^  cax)  Otocat) 
Cloinne  llij^ni^,  ^ro-om^ce  a]\  ycAll  neAtii-CjuiAi^nieileAC. 
<\cÁ  Ann  cÁilTÓe  nA  n-iii]\-]^z^éAl,  ciox)  ^o  byml  ]^é 
leACin^ce  1  byipmne  An  c]^eAncAi|%  A51.1]'  ^o  V)|.'inl  caiT)- 
noAiii  Ar^Ainn  oj-  nA  "|XÁ|\cAib  <sy  a  lÁn  t)0]^  nA  DAoinib 
T)o  ccA^iiiui^eA]^  Ann  Imn,  a^h]^  yoy  bAineAnn  ]^é  50 
T)liiic  le  bei]\c  in]\--|^5éAl  nó-f^eit)iiieAiiiAil  (nle. 

T)o  bi  ConcuV)A|\,  lli  UIai),  aj^  cAiceAiii  pleit)e  1  t)ci^ 
A  j'eAncAiTJe,   '^'^\^^   "^x)   l^ii^"^"^'   m^cAn   -oo'n   c)'eAncAit)e. 

'AT3ei]\  CACbAt),  An    1)]\A()1,   1    X)CA]\ngAl|\eACC,    50   DCAbjlAlt) 
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ships     tlu'V     were     sul)j('('t('(l     to     sio'iiify     the     na1ui-al 

calamities  that    prepared  the  peoph'  ior  tlie  aeeeptanee 

of  the  new  doctrine.      In  the  be^-inning  of  the  tale  wc 

get  a  glimpse  of  tlic  Krin  of  the  (h-uid.s  and  its  joys  and 

delights,  its  valour  and  higli-s})inte(hK'ss.  It  is  a  veritable 

paradise   that   is  set   before   our  eyes.  ])ut  evil  passions 

break  out,  and  through   their    means  this    paraxhse    is 

converted  into  a   desert.      Only  sorrow  and  trouble  and 

loneliness   dwell  there,   while  amid   the   loneliness  and 

trouble  of  the  land  there  is  heard  the  music  of  Christianity 

as  gentle,  as  sweet  as  the  voice  of  the  cuckoo  at  the 

dawn  of  Smnmer.     At  first   little  heed  is  paid  to  this 

music,  but   after  a   little  time   the  church  bells  awaken 

echo  from  glen  and  cave  throughout  the  whole  countrv. 

Perhaps  also  there  is  some  resemblance  in  this  story  to 

the  slavery  undergone  by  the  four  provinces  of  fh'in 

under  the  tyranny  of  the   foreigners,  when   no  trace   of 

their  natural   existence  was   left  them,  but   their  native 

speech  and  their  own  delicious  music. 

"  The  Fate  of  the  Children  of  Uisneach  ''  is  a  deep 
melancholy  bloody  tragedy,  founded  on  pitiless  treachery. 
It  has  the  characteristics  of  the  romances,  though  it  is 
based  on  historic  truth,  and  we  have  historic  knowledge 
of  some  of  the  characters  we  meet  in  it.  Besides,  it  is 
closely  connected  with  two  other  splendid  romances. 

(>onchubliar.  King  of  Ulster,  was  feasting  in  the 
house  of  his  historian,  and  to  the  historian  a  daughter  is 
l)orn.     Cathbad,  the  druid,  declares  in  prophecy  that  she 
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mío-Á^  If  niilleA-o  <\]\  Cin^eAt)  tllAt)  a]\  fAt),  A^iif  ru^Ann 
f  é  T)éi]\-0|\e  nu\]\Aintn  in|\re.  Ó]\-oiii5cec\|\  i  -00  con^bÁil 
yÁ  leic  1  itoaIcacaj^  a^u]^  a]\  ]\ocrAin  Aoi]'e  ninÁ  "ói, 
ÍAb|\t\nn  yi  50  juinAC  <s]\  An  niAi]^e  •oob'Áit  téi  beiú  a]\  ah 
byeA]\  "oo  pój^fA'ó  fi.  "OeijiceAii  lei  ^o  byiiil  a  leitéi-o 
y\^^  "o'ói^-feA|\  1  j^ciiipr  ah  jn'o^.  UeA^iiiATO  te  céiie, 
A511]'  eAliiigiT)  A]\Aon  50  1i<A.lbAm,  a^u]^  ueiT)  bei]ic 
"oeAubpAUAp  nAoi]^e  be  n-A  coi]\  UA^Ann  niio-fUAirii- 
neAf  A)\  An  ^15,  1  n-oiAit)  nA  innÁ  niAifeAiiilA,  A^iif 
tAj'Ann  A  cnoix)e  cum  -oio^AbrA]^  -oo  bAinc  Ay  nA 
cii|iA*ÓAib.  -dec  CIA  bAin^eA]^  An  "oio^AlcA]'  fAin  *oiob '? 
Hi  be  Ci'i  CulAinn  nA  ConAbb  CeÁ]\nAC,  acc  auá  Ac 
éi^in  be  i-'A^bÁib  a|\  ^eAu^uf  111  ac  Hói^,  a^ii]^  cui|\reA]\ 
z^o  b<\bbAin  é  da  n-iA|\]\Ai-ó. 

Uoi^nni^cAnn  cpnAi^iiiéib  An  l^5éib  1  ^ceApc  nnAi]\  -oo 
t;]n'ofAnn  An  C-Á5  llAoife  rye  neA|\c  cíi\-5]\Á'Óa  cum 
^biiAifCAcr  A  V)Aile,  1]'  ^An  roj^AU  "oo  beir  Ai^e  ají 
Ai:cAi]\c  nA  A]\  bd^Aipc  *Óéi|\-ope.  Ciii)\  llAoife  lonncAoib 
1  b'peAn^u]^  Ajr^nf  -no  meAblA-ó  é.  )M  "ooi^  ^o  bymb  1 
biCjn^eACc  Aon  jxÁip  i]^  bponAi^e  A511]'  1]"  Doibbe  nA 
beo-ciniiine  "Oeijit^pe  az^  ^Áí^bÁib  nA  liúlbAn  -oi  : — 

"  ITIo  cion  -oiiir  a  tiy  úx)  foij»,  <^5ii]'  ^y  |\ó-obc  liom  cii 
-o'fÁ^bÁib,  ói|\  1]^  Aoibinn  T)0  ciiAin  <s'^uy  -oo  CAbA-ó-pmpc 
A^iif  "00  tiiA^A  mion-]'T^ocACA,  CAOiii-Áibne,  <\'^uy  t)o  cnbcA 
CAicneAitiACA,  CAob-iiAine,  a^ii)'  )y  bcA^  T)o  béi^eAmAp 
A  beAf  ci'i  'o'fÁ^bÁib." 

^d^ti]^  AnnfAin  bcAnAnn  bAoit)  beo-CAomce, -onbnónAC, 
UAi^neAC.      Hi   bói]\-rA]\nz^Ai|\eACc  bAV)|\Af  T)éinT)|\e,  acc 
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\\()iil(l  Itriiií;-  iiiisfortuiiíj  and  the  duKtriictioii  of  the  uiitiiHi 

proviiKH*  of"  Ulster,  and  lie  «;-iv('s  lu'V  tlic  name  oi' Deirdre. 

Directions  are  Li,-iveii  that  slie  be  kept  a})art  in  fosterage, 

and  wiien   she  grows  up  to  woman's  estate,  she  speaks 

ervptically  of  the   beauty  she   shouhl  desire  in  the  man 

Avho  wouhl  be  her  husband.     She  is  informed  tliat  such 

a  youth  is  to  be  found  in  tlie  king's  court,     'i'hey  meet, 

and  both  escape  to  Alba,  and  Naoise's  two  brothers  go 

ah^ng  with    him.     Unrest  seizes  the  king  through  the 

absence  of  the  comely  woman  and  his  soul  lights  up  to 

take  vengeance  on    the   heroes.     But   who    will   thus 

avenge    them  ?     Not  Cuchulainn  or  Conall  Cearnach  I 

But  Feargus  Mac  Roigh  shoAvs  signs  of  weakness  and  he 

is  accordingly  sent  to  Alba  to  fetch  them. 

The  pathos  of  the  tale  begins  in  earnest  when  Fate 

urges  Naoise  through  love  of  country  to  return  home, 

disregarding  the   entreaties  or  the    threats    of  Deirdre. 

Naoise  trusts  to  Feargus  and  is  deceived.     There  is  not, 

perhaps,    in    literature,    any    passage    more    sad    and 

melancholy  than  the  live-lament  Deirdre  chants  as  she 

is  leaving  Alba  : — 

'*  My  love  to  thee  0  Land  of  the  East,  and  distressed 
am  I  at  leaving  thee,  for  dehghtful  are  thy  harboiuvs 
and  havens,  and  thy  pleasant  smooth-flowered  plains, 
and  thy  lovely  green-browed  hills,  and  little  need  was 
there  for  us  to  leave  thee." 

And  then  foUoAvs  a  sorrowful,  lonely  lay  of  live- 
lamentation.     Deirdre  does  not  speak  in  open  prophecy. 
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i^'  i^evxll  le  CA]\nt^Ai]\eAcr  •o]\oc-Am|\A't^  a  c]\oi-óe: — 

••X)o  cn)im  nÓAl  'y<\u  Ae]\  A511]'  i]^  nédl  |:oIa  é,  a^ii]^ 
DO  lieAjij-^Ainn  coniAi]\le  iíiaic  -ÓAOib-^^e,  ACloinn  IIijmti^." 
A]\  yi,  " -oiil  50'Oiin  *OeAli^An,  niA]\  a  byuil  Cii  CuÍAinn, 
^^ó  50  5CAICTÓ  peAj^^u]'  An  frleAt),  A^uf  beit  a]\  coniAi)\ce 
Con  CnlAinn,  a]\  eAz^lA  ceii^e  ConcubAi^u" 

<\cr  ni'  rn^A-ó  ^étlLeA-ó  x)^,  aiíiaiI  "Oo  ciii]\  liicc  nA 
U]AAe  neAni-finm  1  nÁi-ócib  CAj-An-oiiA. 

"Ó  nAC  byniL  eA^lA  o]\Ainn,  ni  •óéAn|."AHiiÍT)  An  coiii- 
Aij^te  fin,"  A]\  llAoij^e. 

<\cr   réi-óeAnn  a  ■0]\oc-Am|\A]^  1  léi|\e  A^iif  1  n-oeine: — 

'^  A  Cloinn  llii^ii^,  acá  coiriA]\CA  a^aiii-j'a  -OAOib-i^e, 
mÁ  uÁ  ConcubAH  a]\  ri  yeille  T)o-óéAnAin  o]\]\Aib." 

^511]^  CA5Ann  An  coiiu\]\CA  ]^in  cum    cinn,  a^ii]'  x)ei|\  yi, 

"T)©  b'|:eÁ]\]\   ino  coniAi]\le-]^e  -oo  -óéAnAiri  yÁ  jAn  cgacc 
50  h-6ipinn." 

'Sé   bun     nA    cjiAi^iDeACCA   An    neAiiv-j^inm    -oo   cin]\i'o 

ClAnn  tlifni^  1  n-ACCAi|\cib   *Óéi]no]Ae.      ^5nf    Anoi]^  rÁ 

-piA-o   ^i^eAnnngce  1   'o^^^   nA  C]\A0ibe  RiiATÓe,  A511]'  ro]^- 

nin^eAnn  An  r-Á]\.      tlí   ]:éi-oi]\  ílAOij^e  yéin   vo  yAyut^AX) 

Ay  C]\o'ÓACc  : — 

"  A^iif  '»i<^  50  n-Ái]\eAmcA]\  ^Amnii  mA|\A,  nó  "oinlle 
reA-ÓA,  nó  -oiAUcc  yoy  yé<\y,  nó  péAlcA  neiiiie,  ní  ]:én)i]\ 
i\íoiii  nÁ  Ái]\eAni  a  ]\Aib  -oo  ceAnnAib  ciifAU  A^uy  CAir- 
liiibeAt)  A^n]^  "oo  nieAt)A-ÓAib  niAolA-'óeAjigA  ó  lÁniAilb 
TlAoij^e  Ay  An  Iácai]\  pn." 

^cc  ni  ]"Á]XA  'n-A  li-Ai^neAXJ  bí  *Oéi]\T)]i(?  : — 

"'Oa]\  mo  lÁnii,  1]^  biiA-ÓAc  An  riijiA]'  ]'in  t)o  ]\it^noAT) 
tiV),  A^ii]^  ^y  olc  AVi  comAi]\Le  -oo  ]\i5neAbA|\  rAoV)^!)  Le 
ConcubA]\  -^o  \)|\Ár." 


(^7 

l>ul  Ikt  soul's  suspicious  i-L'seniblL'  [)r()plu'cy. 

''  I  l)c'li()l(l  a  cloud  iu  thc3  sky  and  it  is  a  cloud  oi" 
blood,  and  I  would  tender  you  a  good  advice,  0  Soum 
of  Uisueacli,"' she  says  '•  that  you  ^o  to  Dun  Dcli^-aii 
where  (Juehulaiuu  is,  until  Feargus  lias  partaken  oi"  the 
feast,  and  that  you  abide  under  the  proteetion  of 
Cuchulaiini  through  fear  of  Conchubhar's  deceit." 

But  her  words  were  disregarded  just  as  the  Trojans 
(hsregarded  the  words  of  Casandra. 

"As  we  are  not  afraid  Ave  will  not  follow  that  advice," 
says  Naoise. 

But  her  suspicion  of  evil  becomes  clearer  and  its 
expression  more  vehement : — 

"  Sons  of  Uisneach,  I  have  a  sign  for  you  as  to 
Avhether  Conchubhar  intends  to  practise  treachery 
against  you." 

And  the  sign  she  gives  comes  to  pass,  and  she  sa3\s, 

"  It  would  have  been  better  to  follow  my  advice 
and  not  come  to  Erin." 

The  disregard  of  the  Sons  of  Uisneach  for  Deirdre's 
entreaties  is  the  foundation  of  the  tragedy.  And  now 
they  are  held  close  in  the  Red  Branch  House,  and  the 
slaughter  begins.  Naoise  himself  is  unsurpassed  for 
bravery. 

"  And  till  the  sands  of  the  sea  or  the  leaves  of  the 
woods  or  dewdrops  on  the  grass  or  the  stars  of  heaven 
are  numbered,  one  cannot  count  or  reckon  what 
number  there  was  of  heads  of  heroes,  of  warriors  and 
of  bare  red  necks  from  the  hands  of  Naoise  on  that  spot." 

But  Deirdre  is  uneasy  in  her  mind. 

*'  By  my  hand,  victorious  was  that  sally  which  you 
made — and  evil  was  your  resolve  ever  to  put  your  trust 
in  Conchubhar." 
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vXnoi]^  tenin-o  rA]\  iu\  bAllAi-óil').  i]'  t)ei]u-o  T)ói|\'0|\e 
leo,  ^^v^uj^  hei-oi'i'  V^^'-^]^  <^]\  Conciil)<\|\  ^o  b]\Ác  iininA 
mbeAt)  5U]\  emu  '-'^^'  ''^j^^'^o^  <^5  ^^ilteAt)  -oo'n  ]\ig,  co]'^  le 
n-A  z^c]\ox)ACC.  Uiiint)  CIatiii  tlii^ni^.  a^u]^  éA^Ann 
"Oeiji-ojie  A]\  iiAig  nAoi]^e.  111  AllAcrin^eAnn  An  ■0]\aoi 
C-AiiiAin,  ^^5^n"  rAjMi^AijieAnn  ]^é  nÁ  beix)  ]^'liocc  Con- 
cuIkmh  t^o  b]\Ár  1  Ri'oj^Acr  IHa-ó. 

Sah  iii]\-]^^éA'L  ]'o  1]"  béip  gup  b'é  oib|\ni^A"ó  ah  ái^ 
cinnre  cboc-biin  riA  c]\Aij^TÓeACrA.  Uii5rA|\  ia]\]\acc  a]\ 
An  c-Áz^  i^Ain  -00  j^éAnAt),  a^ii]^  *Oéi]\'0]\e  "OÁ  Vía^aijic 
^An  ^Aoij^eAiii  A]\  llAoij^e,  i]'  xxn  'óeniinui^A'ó,  acc  ni 
^éilleAnn  1lA0i]"e  X)Á  5l-ó]\.  pio]\-i?Áit)  x)o  b'oAX)  a]\  iiai]\iV^ 
An  •0|\Aoi,  Acc  coniitionAnn  ]'é  yé^r[  niópÁn  -oÁ  CAjin- 
T^Ai]\eAcr,  <^5n]^  i]^  'oeAll|\AniAC  nÁ  |\Aib  y^oy  ^^15^  50 
nnllireA-o   An    1li    CÍAnn    Uij^ni^  'niiAi]\    "oo  bAin    ]'é   be 

T)|\AOTÓeACC    A    gCnniA]'     T)10b.        ^CC     CA]\      éi]^     A    n-éA^A, 

yibbeAnn  An  CA|\n^Ai]\eAcr  A]n']"  ai]\.  1]'éACCAC  é  cmiiAcr 
An  T)]iAoi  Y^*^  rS^^^  r^?  ^  neA|\r  uA]\n5Ai]\eACCA  a^u]' 
ciniiA]^  mó]\-cii]\Ai'óo  -oo  beA^A^o ;  acc  ciot)  cmiiAccAC  é 
An  "opAoi,  ni'l  ]"é  'n-A   cinnA]%  An    c-Áj  -00  ci-oeAnn   yé  50 

■ÍKJ]\CA   A^   CeACC,   1)0  ]^ÁH11^A"0. 

lli'l  ]'l-i5e  A^Ainn  cnin  c]\AoV)-|"T^AoibeA*ó  "oo  "óéAnAni 
A)\  "  OiTJeAt)  Cboinne  UmpeAnn,"  acc  i]^  1  An  lonnCAOib 
X)o  bi  ACA  Aj^  An  yit^  -oo  -ÓAlb  An  c]\oit)e  aca,  i]^  tx)  cni|i 
A]^  A  ^cnniA]^  An  c-Á^  X)o  bi  |\ónipA  x)o  j'éAnAx"). 
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And  now  tlicy  \vi\\)  over  the  rain}){irts,  and  tlicy  Ix-ai' 
Dcirdri'  with  tlicni,  and  tlicv  would  liavc  cKcapcd  ('on- 
chubhar  for  cvcnnoro,  did  not  llu'  drnid  stay  thcii" 
valour  in  oUcdirncci  to  tlir  king.  'I'lic  Sons  of  UiKneacli 
fall,  and  Dcirdrc  dit^s  on  the  grave  of  Naoisc.  The  druid 
curses  p]nihain  and  foretells  that  the  descendants  of  Con- 
chubhar  will   never  reign  in  Ulster. 

In  this  romance  it  is  obvious  that  the  working  of 
certain  fate  is  the  founiUition  of  the  tragedy.  An  efibrt 
is  made  to  avoid  this  fate  and  Deirdre  is  incessantly 
threatening  Naoise  witli  it,  and  (h-awing  attention  to  it, 
but  Naoise  heeds  not  lier  voice.  The  druid  w^as  at 
tunes  a  real  prophet,  but  he  himself  fulfils  nuicli  of  his 
prophecy,  and  it  is  likely  that  he  did  not  know  that  the 
kinu'  would  destrov  the  Sons  of  Uisneach  when  he 
deprived  them  of  their  strength  by  magic.  But  after 
their  death  his  prophetic  soul  returns  to  him.  Wonderful 
is  the  power  of  the  druid  in  this  romance  ;  great 
his  gift  of  prophecy,  and  his  capability  of  over- 
throwing great  heroes ;  but  powerful  as  is  the  druid, 
it  is  not  given  to  him  to  avert  the  fate  which  he  sees 
coming  on. 

We  have  not  space  to  remark  upon  ^'  The  Fate  of 
the  Children  of  Tuireann,''  but  it  is  their  trust  hi  the 
king  that  blinded  their  hearts  and  that  rendered 
them  poAverless  to  avoid  the  fate  that  was  in  store  for 
them. 
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x\n    séise^x)    h^Lu 


"Oo  ]'5]\íobA"o  A  lÁn  "oo  p]\óy  ÁlAinn  ']^<xn  ]'eAccniA-ó 
íiAoij^  'oéó.-^,  50  nió]A-ii"ió|\  'n-A  co]'-ac.  Ciox)  50  b|:u)t 
"^XnnÁlA  Hío^ACCA  6i|AeAnn "  'n-<x  5C|\oinic  Ap  <xn 
n-oucAi^  A]\  j-'AT),  ó  cé<x'o-5<xbÁil  n<\  cipe,  ij'  ioiitóa 
l^^éAÍ  5|\eAnnmA]\,  1]"  loni'ÓA  cuaihi]^^  c<\úa  i]-  cuimcA]' 
A]\  e<x]'bo5,  if  A]\  fcolÁi]\e  le  |.'<^5'bÁ1l  ionTic<x,  50  111  ó]\- 
liióji  Y<^^''  SCUiT)  1]'  -oéi-óeAnAi^e  *oiob.  1]^  poji  ■^vi]\  có^At) 
An  cuiT)  1]'  mó  DO]'  11A  VKXniiAlAib  ó  j^eAn-ieAbj^Ail)  nÁ 
yuil  Ax^Ainn  Anoi]%  Aguf  gu]^  leAn  tia  hug-OAip  ]'eAn- 
CAinc  riA  leAbA]\  ]'o,  1]'  511]^  f5]n'obA-OA]\  yé^^^  1  gCAinc 
Ai-óbéii'eAC,  Á|A]"A,  neATh-coicciAnii,  iiÁ  cui^pi'óe  Anoi]"  ^Ati 
TOUAD,  Acc  'n-A  -oiAit)  pn,  i|"  ininic  a  ^'^jnobAtin  pAX)  le 
b]AÍ5  if  yuinneAiii  a]\  co^Ai-óib  i]-  a]\  C]\eACAib,  1]'  a|\  An- 
b|\uix)  nA  h-éi]\eArin.  1]^  ^015  nÁ  yvi)t  A5  Aon  c]\íoc  'y^n 
•ooiTíAn  ATI  oi]\eA'0  fAin  ]'eAncAif  ^y  ]'céAl  1]'  beACAti) 
riAorh  if  i'bAit,  An  oi]\eA'o  fAin  c]\ácca  ca]\  ^ac  a]\  ^Aib 
An  cí]\,  1]'  A]A  ^Ac  fA5Af  neite  bí  be  ^AgbÁil  Ann — a]\  a 
Vm^DAjAAib  i|"  A]A  A  bA0C]\Aib,  cii]\CA  1  n*oiAi-ó  A  céile  ó'n 
•ocof  AC,  bliA-OAin  1  n-oiAi-ó  bliA"ónA  if  acá  be  ^A^bÁib  in]' 
nA  bAnnÁbAib  feo,  6  ceACC  CAefAiji  -oÁ  pcix)  bÁ  ]\onii 
An   X)íle   50  x)ci  An   bliAUAin  1(U6,  d'aoi^  Cníojx. 


CHAPTER   VI 


THE   ANNALS. 

Tliore  was  a  lari^e  ainouut  of  buautiful  prose  written 
ill  the  seventeenth  century,  especially  at  the  com- 
mencement. Although  "  The  Annals  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Ireland"  are  a  chronicle  of  the  entire  coiuitry,  from  the 
first  occupation  of  its  land,  there  are  many  pleasant 
stories,  many  accounts  of  battles,  and  notices  of  bishops 
and  scholars  to  be  found  in  them,  especially  in  the  latter 
portion  of  them.  It  is  true  that  the  greater  portion  of 
the  Annals  were  selected  from  old  books  Avhich  we  do 
not  now  possess,  and  that  the  authors  })reserved  the 
quaint  old  vstyle  of  these  books,  and  that  they  them- 
selves wrote  in  a  strange,  antiquated,  uncommon  style, 
which  would  not  be  understood  noAvadays  without  diffi- 
culty; nevertheless,  they  often  write  Avith  force  and 
vigour  on  the  battles,  the  spoils,  and  the  slavery  of  Ire- 
land. No  country  in  the  world,  perhaps,  possesses  so  much 
history  and  legend,  so  much  of  the  lives  of  saints  and 
princes,  so  much  notice  of  what  befel  the  country,  and 
of  all  things  it  possessed,  of  its  writers  and  heroes,  so 
much  of  all  these  things,  I  say,  arranged  consecutively 
from  the  beginning,  year  after  year,  as  is  to  be  found  in 
these  Annals,  from  the  arrival  of  Cassair,  forty  days 
before  the  flood,  to  the  year  l(il6  of  the  Christian  era. 
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1]'  1  n'Oún  n<\  iiJaII  -oo  cui]\eA"ó  le  céile  <-\n  iiió]\-obAi]\ 
]'eo,  1  gConbeinc  n<Mnb]\ÁCA]\,  "  X)o  c<^^t  coyr^\y  bí-ó  a^u]' 
y]\iocÁilnie  "  tei]'  nA  hu^'OAjiAib,  ^^uy  ^y  Aiin  -oo  c]\íoc- 
nui5e<x"ó  iia  li<\nnÁlA,  'y<\r\  mbliA-ÓAin  1()3G.  <\-oei]\ 
IVIiceÁl  11 A  Cléi|U5  yéu^  ^u]\  b'eA-ó  An  X)A]\a  lÁ  y]C]X)  -oo 
liii  lAniio^]\i,  <Xnno  'Oomini,  1H32,  -oo  cionn^^i^nAX)  An 
teAbAji  1^0  1  ^Conbemc  'Olniin  nA  ngAtb,  ^'S^V  ""^^ 
cjAÍocbnAi^beA'oh  ^y^^^  ^conbeinc  ce*onA  An  •oeAchiiiA"oh 
iÁ  ■o'^u^iij^c,  1636."  5oipf^eA|\  A]\  An  ob<M]í  yeo  j^o  ininic, 
"'AnnÁlA  nA  Ceic]\e  ITI ai5i]xi]\."  If  i<x"o  fAin  tTliceÁl 
11 A  Cléi]\i5,  ConAi]ie  tl a  Cléipi^,  Cticoi^ipeAC  Ua  Cléi]\i5, 
1)"  peA]\]:eA]'A  Ua  iriAolconAi]\e.  b]\ÁÚAi]\  -o'Óiit)  1lAoiti 
p]\Ancéi]'  "oo  b'eA"ó  ITIiceÁb,  a^u]^  -oo  b'é  Ainni  "oo 
^lAO'ócAi'óe  Ai]\  nÁ  Uax)5  An  cSLéibe.  1)0  ]\ii^a-ó  é 
'yc.rt  mbliA-ÓAin  1575,  le  Iiai]"  béAÍ  ^ca  An  SionnAn,  i 
^ConcAe  T)ún  nA  n5<5^^^«  bí  ]^é  tiia]\  -oucca]^  Ai^e  beit  'n-A 
cpoinici'óe,  ^y  ní  ]\Aib  q\oinici'óe  ]\iaiti  i  n6i|\inn  -oo  cuip 
r\ioy  mó  le  céile  da  ^^eAncA^^  i]'  "oo  beAÚAit)  a  n<xoni  'nÁ 
An  bnÁtAi|\  bocc  fo,  mA|\  i]^  é  -oo  j^gpiob  nA  leAbAip  feo 
leAnAf: — " -dn  tlémi  llío^nATÓe  a^u]'  ÍIaoiíi  SeAncA^^A 
nA  béineAnn  "  (1630),  "-^n  LeAbA|\  5AbÁlA "  (1631), 
^y  'n-A  'oceAnncA  -pAin  "oo  f5in'ob  -j^é  j^AnAj^Án  nuA'ó  1 
n-An  iriímg  ]^é  niónÁn  'oo  c]\uA'ó-i:octAib  nA  i^eAn-ug-oAj;. 
A'oe^]\  h^yyiy  50  b^tiAi]\  yé  bÁ]^  'y^n  tnbliA"ÓAm  1643. 
ui  cAinc  ítlicíl  yé)^^  ]^nnpbi'óe,  X)eAy,  mA]\  yoillp5ceA]\ 
'^An  jAeArh-'jrocAl  'oo  ciji]\  ]^é  1  x)co)'ac  nA  n-<\nnÁlAC 
•o'^eAji^Al  11 A  5<^'^P<^- 

bí  Cucoi^ijicAc  Ua  Cléipi^,  -oinne  eite  'oo]"  nA  IIIai^i]'- 
ci]\i"óib,    'n-A   ceAnn    a]\   An    C|\eib   -oo  rtininncip   Cléi]\i5 
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It  was  in  DoiH'g'al  tliat  this  gruat  work  was  c-oinpilcd 
in  tlie  (yonvciit  of  tlic  Kriars  wlio  L'ntiírtaiiuul  and 
waited  on  the  aiitliors,  and  tlicrc  tlit'sc  Annals  were 
completed  in  the  year  !(>;)().  Michael  O'Clery  himself  says 
that  it  was  on  the  22nd  day  of  the  month  of  January, 
1G32,  this  book  was  commenced  in  the  Convent  of 
Donegal,  and  that  "it  was  completed  in  the  same  con- 
vent on  the  loth  day  of  August,  1G32."  This  work  is  often 
called  "  The  Annals  of  the  Four  !\iasters,"  and  these  are 
Michael  O'Clery,  Conaire  O'Clery,  Cucogry  O'Clery  and 
Fearfeasa  O'Mulconry.  Michael  was  a  brother  of  the 
Order  of  Saint  Francis  and  he  was  usually  called  Tadhg- 
of-the-mountain.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1575  beside 
Ballyshannon  in  the  County  of  Donegal.  He  Avas  a 
hereditary  chronicler,  and  never  was  there  a  chronicler 
in  Ireland  who  compiled  more  of  her  liistory  and  of  the 
lives  of  her  saints,  than  this  poor  friar.  For  it  was  he 
who  wrote  the  folloA\dng  books  : —  "  The  Succession  of 
Kings"  and  "The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Ireland" 
1630),  "  The  Book  of  Invasions"  (1631),  and  in  addi- 
tion to  these  he  wrote  a  new  glossary  in  which  he 
explained  many  difficult  words  in  the  old  authors. 
Harris  says  he  died  in  the  year  1643.  Michael's  own 
style  was  simple  and  pretty,  as  is  shown  in  the  preface 
to  the  Annals  he  wrote  for  Ferghal  O'Gara. 

Cucogry   O'Clery,   another   of  the  Masters,  Avas  chief 
of  the   tribe  of  the   O'Clerys   who  Avere  in  Tyrconnell. 
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"00  hi  1  -oUi]!  ConAiLL.  *Oo  j'^jiiob  ]'é,  i  x)ceAnncA  tia 
n-v\nnÁlAC,  "\)eACA  ^ox)a  Ruaix)  Hi  *ÓorhnAill,"  <^'^uy  i]' 
Ok]' An  LeAbA]\  ]"Ain  aco^uaiiaIati  -oo'n  cuid  'óeij^eAnnAi^ 
"oo]'  nA  ti-'dnnÁlAib.  Ob<M|\  ÁlAinn,  ymnneAtfiAil  i]"  eA"ó 
'•  t)eACA  <Xo"ÓA  tluAit)."  lli'l  ye  a|\  tiio"ó  riA  n-cXnnÁÍAc, 
Acc  cupcA  Le  céite  le  bpig  i]^  te  cacac  ó  t\uy  ^o 
"oeineA-o.  Ill  húi|\-]'5éAl,  lei]%  é,  acc  f^e^l  yuinnce  le 
ceA]\rAf,  V^éAÍ  Ái|\  i]'  yolA  ^y  cACui^ce,  V^éAl  lYli^ce 
riA  héi]\eAnn,  i]^  a  cupcA  i  n-Anb|\iii'o.  Ua  cahic  ah 
leAbAijA  ]'eo  Á]\]'A  50  leo]\,  A^uf  a  lÁn  ^^eAn-yocAl  ip 
l\Ái'óce  le  i-'A^bÁil  Ann  nÁcni5|.'A"ó  onoi]'Acr  AiiiÁm  luce 
léiginn.  UÁ  An  CAinc,  leif,  ca^ca  50  leo|\,  Aguf  iiió|\Án 
•01  •oo-ciii5]'e.  <\cÁit)  nA  ]\AnnA  ]\ó-í:a"Oa,  a^uj^  An  loniA-o 
buA-o-yocAl  1  n-oiATÓ  a  céile  lonncA,  acc  'n-A  -óiAit) 
]'in  1]'  yAit)nieAii"iAil,  biinAt)A]v\c  acá  An  c<\nic  Ann,  <\^uy 
Anni'o  1]'  Annfú-o  acá  yi  a]\  lAfAt)  le  ceAf-Ai^neAt)  nA 
b|:ÁiD  1]'  nA  bpleAX). 

<\^  yeo  An  cii<M]\if5  Atu5Ann  An  c-u^-oaji  ]'o  a|\  cot^At) 
Cai'a  Uuaix)  — 

'• 'Oo  beA]\r]'AC  ÍA]\om  An  iichb]\innne  yo]\  An  ]'lix:^et)  tiA 
^Aipbhn  Ann  Anil  nAinnienic]'in  7  \\o  Iaoi  -oo  C]\ei|'i  7  t)o 
C]\enneA|\c  hi  ]'|\iic1i  nA  ^-eAnAbcvnn  (aitiaiI  ]\o  bA  be]- 
T)i),  7  -oAmeAUAii^nAi-óe  nA  ■0]uinii  leice  •oiiibfleniine 
111  AH  conAi]\  coiccinn  "oo  c]\oiiiflo5  7  -odn  -oenejyce  7  -oo 
At)lAi^e  iiAn^All-oeAi^bAit)  Ai|\beA|\CA  bit  5ii|\  |\o  bAi-uirc 
lie  x)iA  ]:].'eA]\Aib  X)^<x  iiinÁib  x)ia  neAcluMb  At^ii]'  -ouv 
ccvMpbb,  z^o  ]\iicc  c]\eACAn  An  cj^pocliA  1  ynit)oiÍK\tn  CAjyA 
lluAit)  lAcr,  7  A]']'i-oe  ]')A|\  T^ii]'  An  iiunp  iiióip." 
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Besides  the  Annals,  he   wrote  a    •'  Life  of  Ilugli  Huadh 

O'Donnell"   and   from  this  book  a  hiri^e  amount oi"  the 

Annals   is   taken.     "The    Life   of    Hugh  Ruadh"  is  a 

beautiful  and  vigorous   work,     li  is   not  in  the  style  of 

the  Annals,  but  eomposed  with  force  and  vividness  from 

beginning  to  end.     Neither  is  it  a  romance  but  a  story 

told  with  truth  and  propriety,  a  story  of  slaughter  and 

blood  and  sorrow,  the  story  of  the  downfall  of  Ireland 

and   her   bringing   into    bondage.     The   style   of    this 

book  is   rather  archaic,  and  there   are  many  antiquated 

words  and  phrases  in  it  which  only  the  learned  would 

understand    now.     The     construction    is,     too,    rather 

involved  and  much  of  it  hard  to  folloAv.     The  sentences 

are    too    long,    and    too    many    adjectives    are   placed 

consecutively  in  them,  yet  the  language  is  forceful  and 

vigorous,  and  here   and  there  it  blazes  up  with  the  fire 

of  the  seer  and  the  poet. 

It   is    thus    the    author     describes     the     Battle    of 

Assaroe  : — 

"  They  then  breasted  that  fierce  unwonted  torrent 
and  on  account  of  the  strength  and  power  of  the  current 
of  the  river  (as  was  usual  with  it)  and  the  difficulty  of 
the  very  smooth  surface  of  the  flags  as  a  connnon 
passage  for  the  great  host,  and,  moreover,  from  the 
weakness  and  feebleness  of  the  foreigners,  through 
want  of  a  due  supply  of  food,  many  of  the  men,  women, 
steeds  and  horses  were  drowned,  and  the  strength  of 
the  current  bore  them  into  the  depths  of  Assaroe  and 
thence  westward  to  the  ocean."* 

*  The  text  of  extract  fioiu  *'Life  of  Red  Hugh  O'Dounell  "  is  takeu 
from  Father  Murphy's  edition. 
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O'é  'Oiit)<.\lcAC  111ac  ]rinbi]')5  Ati  ]';^olÁipe  h<\  •óei]\- 
GAnnAij^e  do  ciii]\  ^emcAlAC  ita  'oc]\eAV)  né'i]\eAniK\c  i 
ii-eo.5A]\  le  I'lon-yo^linni.  X)o  iiu^ax)  é  i  LeACAn  1)1  ic 
'Pi]\lji]'i5  1  ^ConncAe  SI1515,  cnnceAll  ha  bliAuriA  15(S5. 
O1  A  pn]^eA]\  ]\oinie  'n-A  x^cnomicTÓib,  a^uj^  i]'  le 
cGAiin  ACA  DO  ]'5]\iobAD  1]^  DO  cinneAD  le  céile  "  LeAbA]\ 
LecAin ''  ^5^1]'  "  LeAbA]\  DuiDe  LecAin."  "Oo  hoileAD 
"OubAlcAC  ^y^^^^  tlluiiiAin  yA  TtUiinnci]\  doDA^Áin,  a^U]' 
yA  liUiinnci]\  'OAbo]\An,  a^u]^  do  caic  i'é  vi]\irió]\  dá 
f  AogAil  ^ADA  A^  cii|\  le  céile  ^AC  A|\  ).\\n  All  í:]\ác  ]"Am 
do  ^eineAlACAib  ha  bé-i]\eAnr>.  O'n  nibliADAin  l()4o  t^o 
1H50,  bi  ye  'yAU  §Aillnii,  i  t^ColÁijxe  S.  lliocol,  a^ 
cii|\  le  céile  a  iiió|\-obAi]\,  "  C]\AobA  CoibneA]^A  a^u]' 
genelm^   "^aca    "^AhAlA    dÁ]\    ^Aib   6i]\e   ó'n    v\iii]^a  50 

bADAlil."        'SaVi   §Alllllil     DO  bi   CA1D]\eAlil    Ai^e   A|\  RU1D|\1 

Ua  plACAj^cAi^  A^uf  AH  ii5DA]\  "  Cambreiisis  Eversus," 
A^ii]^  1]'  may  An  con^riAiri  do  C115  ]^é  DÓib  A|\<\on.  'II-a 
DIAID   y^'^^    do  bi   ]'é   a]\   ciia|\a]XaI   a^    Si|\    lAine]'    11  Ajie, 

Ag    A1]X]\U15AD     A^Uf     Ag     lÓl  ]\-niin  UI^AD     IIA     j^eAll-U^DAjl 

ngAeDeAlAC  50  h<\y  tlA]ie,  Y^^^""  mbiADAin  lG()(i.  *Oo 
iiiA|\bAD  *OijbAlcAC  'n-A  feAnDuine  Y^^""  mbliADAin  ll)7(), 
1  ^ConncAe  SI1515,  i]^  nio|\  éi]\pD  a  leiúéiD  do  ]xolÁi|\e 
1  nCi]\inn  ó  ycnn  z^o  1iaiiii]M]\  605 Ain  11a  Coni|\AiDe. 

X)ÁlAnió]\-oib|\eT)iibAlrAi5  a)\  ^eincAlAC  nA  héi)\eAnn, 
1]'  yiii  An  c-Ainni  do  cni|\i'é  in|\ce  do  ]'5]\íoV)ad  z^o  Inom- 
lÁn,  (n]\  yoillj^^eo^nti  i'é  xn'nnn  l)nn  nA  lioibpc  y\u,  111  a|\ 
DO  ceAjJ  AigneAD  "ÓuVíAlrAi^  é.      ^.V^  yito  An  c-Ainiii  ;  — 
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Oudltív  Mac  Firbis  was  tliu  latest  scholar  who  arranged 
tlu'  i^viicalog'ics  of  the  Irish  tribes  with  thorough  kiiow- 
le(l<^e.  He  was  born  in  Leacan  Mic  Firbis,  in  the  (Jounty 
Sligo,  about  the  year  1585.  His  ancestors  before  hhn  were 
chroniclers,  and  it  was  by  one  of  them  that  "  The  Book 
of  Lecan  "  and  "The  Yellow  Book  of  Lecan '"  was 
compiled  and  written.  Dudley  was  educated  in  Munster 
under  the  Mac  Egans  and  the  O'Davorens,  and  he  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  h)ng  life  in  putting  together 
what  remained  at  that  time  of  the  genealogies  of  Ireland. 
From  the  year  1(U5  to  the  year  1H50  he  was  at  Galway 
at  the  College  of  St.  Nicholas  compiling  his  great  work 
"  The  Pedigree  and  Genealogical  Branches  of  every 
Tribe  that  invaded  Ireland  from  the  present  time  up  to 
Adam."  At  Galway  he  became  acquainted  with  Roger 
O'Flaherty  and  with  the  author  of  "  Cambrensis 
Eversus,"  and  great  was  the  assistance  which  he 
rendered  to  both.  After  that  he  was  hired  by  Sir  James 
Ware,  for  translating  and  explaining  the  old  Irish 
authors,  up  to  Ware's  death  in  the  year  l()6l).  Dudley 
was  murdered  in  his  old  age  in  the  year  1()70,  in  the 
County  of  Sligo,  and  so  great  a  scholar  did  not  appear 
in  Ireland  till  the  time  of  Eoghan  O'Cimy. 

As  regards  Dudley's  great  work  on  Irish  Genealogies, 
it  is  well  to  write  in  full  the  title  he  gave  it  himself,  as 
it  reveals  to  us  the  object  of  the  work  as  the  mind  of 
Dudley  conceived  it.     This  is  the  title  he  gave  it  : — 
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"  CjiAobA  coibneA|v\  <^^\^y  5^^^5^^  ^enelm^  ^aca  c^AbÁlA 
■oÁ]\  t^<\h  é]]\e  ó'^^  aiiij^a  50  hv\-OAiii  (acc  Vonio|\Aiz5,  Loc- 
Laiiium^,  A^Aj' Sax^aiII  An'iÁin,  tÁiiiAini  ó  UAngADAji  •oÁ]\ 
ruí)\)  50  nAoniij^eAncAi'  a^uj^  ]\énn  ]\Í05HAi'óe  ^o-oIa  yoy 
Ar^ii"!' ):Á  *óeói5  clÁn  iia  cciiiin]'i5ceA]\  ia]\  uu]\x)  Aib^mjie 
iu\  ]^loince  A^ti]^  HA  liÁire  oi]\T)eA]\cA  liiAicep  i]'in 
leAV)A|\i^A  -00  ceAT^loiiiA-ó  lei]^  An  t3iibAlcAC  111  ac  p|\bi]M  j^ 
LeACAin.      IGoO." 

Ua|\  éip  ÓA^A  Afi  "OubAluAig,  ni  |\Aib  ye<s]\  1  n6i]\inn 
A^  A  ]\Aib  eolA]^  cmnce  a]\  feAn--oli5Cib  riA  he-ijieAnn, 
nó  A^  A  ]\Aib  neAnc  yocAil  x)0|\ca  nA  feAn-u5'0A|\  "oo 
c]\Aob|^5AoileA"ó.  bA  mó]\  An  iiioaIa  é  t^An  aiíi|\a]%  <^5n]^ 
1]'  nÁi]\eAc  An  fgéAl  le  n-AiC]\i^  nÁ  cA^pAnn  Si]\  lAine]^ 
tlA]\e  ]\iAm  "OÁ  Ainm,  cio"ó  ^up  iom-óc\  ]'eAn-]'5]\íbmn 
•ooj^CA  -o'ai^xjíi^  ]^é  A]^  §Ae-óil5  -oo,  ij^  5U]\  iiió]\  An 
con^nAiii  "OO  úiii^  ]'é  -oó  cum  a  leAbAip  "oo  cup  le  céile 
1]"  -oo  ceA]\cti5A-ó.  pilleAnn  An  ]'eAncA]'  a]\  yé^\^.  'PeA]\ 
eile  iiiA]\  An  T)ubAlcAc  *oo  b'edt)  605 An  Ua  CopAi'óe.  tlí 
]u\ib  yG<s\\  eite  1  né-i]\inn  a^  a  ]AAib  An  oi]\eAT)  ]'Ain 
eol.Ai]'  A]\  |^eAn-ti'C]\i5eACc  nA  liOi|\eAnn  1]'  a|\  a  ^^cAn- 
T)lii^úib.  If  loni-ÓA  lÁ  -00  CAit  i'é  A^  i'^nú'OA-ó  teAbA]\ 
CA]^-T)0]\CA  nA  n-oli^ce  ;  "oo  ywy  yé  An  -ouAt),  i]"  ).niAi]v 
■OAOine  eile  An  ctú. 

<\cÁ  occ  nó  nAOi  n-oib]\eACA  eite,  bunA-OAj^ACA  nó  aic- 
]'z^]n'oV)CA  ó  lÁiiri  An  'OubAlcAi^,  SAnA]'Áin,  /c.  Tlí'l  1 
"L('AV)]\Aib  An  T)ubAlcAi5  inopAn  "Oo  p|\ó]'  b|iío^niA|\,  Acr 
CA  An  oi]\eAT)  ]'Ain  léi^inn  lonncA  uac  ceApc  ic\"o  t)o 
'óeA]\mA'o  nÁ  "oo  lóij^edn  1  Vj^aiIIi^g. 
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'•  Tlu'  P('(lii;-i-i'('  ami  ( Jencalogical  I^ranclicK  of  every 
Colony  tlial  took  [)osseKHÍoii  of  Erin  from  the  present 
time  up  to  the  time  of  Adam,  (exee})t  the  t'omorians, 
the  Lochlanns  and  the  Sax-Normans,  only  so  far  so  they 
are  connected  with  the  History  of  om*  own  Country,) 
together  with  the  Genealogies  of  the  Saints  and  the 
Succession  of  the  Kings  of  Ireland.  And  finally  a  Table 
of  Contents  in  which  are  arranged  in  Alphabetical  order 
the  Surnames  and  Noted  Places  which  are  mentioned 
in  this  Book  which  Avas  compiled  by  Dudley  Mac  Firbis 
of  Lecain  in  the  year  1()50." 

After  the  death  of  Dudley  there  Avas  no  one  in  Ireland 
who  had  an  accurate  knoAvledge  of  the  old  laws  of 
Erin,  or  who  could  explain  the  difficult  words  of  the 
old  authors.  He  was  unquestionably  a  great  loss,  and 
it  is  shameful  to  have  to  relate  that  Sir  James  Ware 
never  mentions  his  name,  though  many  are  the  old 
obscure  texts  he  translated  from  Irish  for  him,  and 
though  much  w^as  the  assistance  he  gave  him  to  compile 
his  Avorks.  History  repeats  itself.  Another  such  man 
as  Dudley  Avas  Eoghau  O'Curry.  There  Avas  no  other 
man  in  Ireland  Avho  possessed  so  much  knoAvledge  of  the 
ancient  literature  of  Erin  and  of  her  ancient  laAvs. 
Many  a  day  did  he  spend  iuA^estigating  the  difficult, 
intricate,  obscure  books  of  the  laAA^s.  He  underAvent  the 
labour  and  others  reaped  the  fame. 

There  are  eight  or  nine  other  Avorks  original  or  copied 
in  Mac  Firbis's  hand,  glossaries  and  such  like.  There  is 
not  in  Dudley's  books  nmch  forceful  prose,  but  they 
contain  so  much  learning  that  they  should  not  be 
forgotten  or  neglected. 
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A  n    s  e  <\  c  u  lii  v\  T)    li  v\  t  r 


seArnnn  ceiuinn. 

nfl  Aon  ii5T)<\]\  T>o  ]\inne  An  oi]\eAT)  le  Céinnn  cum 
léi^evxnn  i]^  lic]\i5eACC  *oo  con^bÁil  beo  i  ineA]^^  ha 
iTOAoineAT),  50  inó]\-iiió|\  -OAoine  Lbaca  IÍI05A.  nio|\ 
V)'eA-ó  ■z^u]\  i'C]\iob  SeAC]\iin  ]'eAiiCA]^  ]\ó-'beACc,  ]\ó-cinnre, 
Acc  511  ]\  ciii|\  ]"é  Le  céiLe  1  n-Aon  bot^  AiiiÁin  ^^<^ 
^u<^]]\\y^^^X)e  "oo  bi  le  ^'AJ^bAil  a]\  6inmn  111]'  nA  ]^eAn- 
teAV)HAib.  til  |\Aib  riiAi]\if5  eile  be  ]:A§bÁil  com  "oeAf, 
com  yinnnce  1]'  *oo  leAC  ]"é  a|\  |.niAi*o  tiA  ci]\e.  Hi  ]iAib 
Aoinne  'n-A  |^colÁi]\e  yo^AncA  nA  ]\A)h  eolA]^  ■^'5^  ^V 
'|xÁi|\  Céinnn,!]^  ní  ]\Aib  c|\íocnii§A"ó  'oéAncAA]\  ]xolÁi]ie 
1  i^coib  50  mboA'ó  mACj'AmAib  -oeAnuA  Ai^e  -oo'n  "bpo]\c\]' 
peA]^A."  1  meA]^5  v.a  -oruArAC  ]'impbx)e  ní  leom^Af) 
Aomne  Am]\A]^  *oo  cii|\  a]\  An  ^cunncA]'  cu^Ann  Céinnn 
A]\  ^dbÁil  nA  héi]\eAnn  le  pA]\colAn,  i|^  bei^^  An  x^cin-o 
eibe  "oo'n  c]\eiV)  i^in  ca]\  leA]\.  Hi  leorhyA"ó  Aomne  ]'éAnAX) 
rujA  c|\éimeAt)  5^^''^^<^^  5^^1'  ^^  nACA|\  nime,  i]^  z^ii]\ 
cneA]nn5  TDaoi]'  a  cnedt)  'yAn  Ciz^ipc  be  |.'eA|\uAiV)  T)ó. 
t)íoT)A]\  nA  -oAome  peAbbingce  'o'p'|\inne  nA  i'^éAl 
]"Ain,  1]^  V>í  A  n-ii|\-mó|\  'n-A  mbéAb  aca,  i]'  ní  ]\<Mb  *oÁn 
nÁ  bAoiT)  ^An  UA^Aipc  cMj^in  T)op  nA  mó|\-j^Ai]'x:^i"óib  i\]\  a|\ 
C|iÁcc  Céicinn.  1]^  "^'^^15  Imn  mnnA  mboAX)  ^n]\  ]^;5|\íoV)At) 
Ati  "po|\ii|^  ycA^A  "  nÁ  beAt)  ciniime  nA  ]'eAn-Anii]M|\e,  nÁ 
AinmeACA  nA  j-cAn-ylAic,  nÁ  éAcrcx  u<s  leoniAn  bcAr  coiii 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


GEOFFREY   KEATING. 

No  author  lias  done  as  much  as  Keating  to  preserve 
hterature  and  learning  amongst  the  people,  especially 
^he  people  of  Leath  Mhogha.  Not  that  Keating  wrote 
a  very  accurate  or  critical  history,  but  he  amassed 
into  one  repository  the  accounts  of  Ireland  given  in  the 
old  books.  There  was  no  other  record  to  be  found  so 
neat,  so  Avell  constructed  as  his,  and  it  circulated 
throughout  the  country.  No  one  was  considered  a  good 
scholar  who  was  not  acquainted  with  Keating's  History, 
and  at  school  no  student  was  considered  finished,  till 
he  had  made  a  copy  of  "  The  Forus  Feasa."  Amongst 
the  simple  country  folk  no  one  dared  to  cast  a  doubt  on 
the  account  Keating  gives  of  the  occupation  of  Ireland 
by  Partholan  and  the  rest  of  that  band  from  across  the 
sea.  No  one  dared  deny  that  Gaedheal  Glas  was  bitten 
by  a  serpent  and  that  Moses  healed  his  wounds  in  Egypt, 
by  the  power  of  God.  The  people  were  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  these  stones,  and  the  greater  portion  of 
them  were  ready  on  their  lips  and  there  was  no  poem 
or  song  that  did  not  make  some  reference  to  the  great 
heroes  of  whom  Keating  makes  mention.  It  seems  to  us 
that  had  "  The  Forus  Feasa "  not  been  written  the 
remembrance  of  by-gone  times,  or  the  names  of  the  old 
chieftains,  or  the  exploits  of  the  heroes  would  not  have 
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AbAiT)  1  n-AigneA'ó  riA  troAoineAt)  if  bio-OAji  teic-céA'o 
btiA'ÓAn  ó  -pom. 

If  fi'o]),  50  -oeinim,  50  ]\Aib  riA  neice  feo  1  leAbjiAib 
eite  Af  A]\  CÓ5  SeACjuin  iat),  acc  ni"t  ii]\-iiión  'oof  n<\ 
teAbjiAib  feo  le  fA^bÁit  1  n-oni.  T)o  CAibleAinAf  i<\t),  i]- 
CÁ  An  "  ITofUf  peAfA"  'n-A]\  nieA]^^,  ^ah  focAÍ,  ^An 
lici]\  A^  ceAfCAbÁil  UAit).  UAinAbb  Ó  foin  if  Af  éi^in 
•00  bí  "Dinne  UAfAÍ  1  ^Cúi^eA'ó  1l1tiiTiAn  nÁ  ]\Aib  a  iíiac- 
fArriAil  -oo'n  "  pojiu]' feAf  a  "  ^o  ceAHAiiiAib  1  T:;coiiiié<xT) 
Ai^e.  DÍ  ]'é  Ag  riA  x)Aoinib  boccA  coiii  111  die  lei]^  ha 
huAiftib.  1]^  cuiiinn  tinn  féin  fi5eA'oói]\  bocc  "oo  iri<M]\ 
1  niAfCAf  CiA]\f AiTDe,  nÁ]\  iiió]\  1  -oceAnncA  "oócAin  ha 
íioi'óce  "00  bi  'ri-A  feilb,  "Oo  cAifbeÁin  "oom  a  liiACf aitiaiI 
x)0  Céicinn  50  ceAtiAriiAib,  CAfCA  1  liiin-éA*OAC,  ij^  ^aii 
'out  A^  pÁi]xe  b]\eic  ai]\,  nÁ  -oío^bÁil  Af  bic  "oo  "oeAnAiii 
•oó.  IDa  ;^eA'Lb  le  leAbA]\  iiAomcA  é  a]\  a  liieA]^  i]^  niop 
•óíorriAOin  "oo  bí  An  leAbA]A  f<xin,  niA]\  i]^  bbcvfCA  c)\iiinn 
•00  bí  cuAifif5  Af  ^AC  beAÚAnAC  "oe  1  ^ceAnn  An  fi^eA- 

IDÓIIA,    A^Uf    bA    "ÓeACAip     ÁlCeAITI    A1]\    5O    fAlb    fOCAÍ    ACC 

fí]\inne  'yA^i  rhéi*o  'oofgfíob  Céicinn  a|\  penniu]'PeA]\]^AT), 
A]A  pA]\colAn,  if  An  cuiT)  eile  aca.  UÁ  cunime  Céicmn 
fóf  1    meAf^  'OAomeA'ó   nÁ]\  téig,  if  nÁ  feACAit)  fiAiii  a 

CUIT)    fA0CA1]\.        If     'OÓI^     beif  A  lÁn    50   ]\Alb    "OfAOI-OeACC 

éi5in  A]\  An  n-ouine,  no  z^uf  ó  neAiii  x)o  cÁimt^  ]'é  cnni 
ctinncAf  Af  feAn  "oo  CAbAi]\c  "ouinn.  tli  mó]\  dn  c-ionx^iu\-ó 
rui\  C]\ei"o  nA  "OAoine  nÁ]\  -óinne  "OAonnA  SeAÚfiin.  T)o 
Cf eib  §aIIt)a  -oo  b'cAT)  é,  acc  'n-A  'óiAit)  fin  bí  yó  iDif 
Hiherniores  Hihernicifi  ipsú.     CacoiUcoac  ó  cfoix)o  ahuvc 
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been  half  so   tVesli   in  the   minds  of  tlie  people  as  they 
were  some  fifty  years  ago. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  these  things  were  to  be  found 
in  other  books,  from  Avhieli  Keating  extracted  them,  but 
the  greater  part  of  these  books  are  not  to  be  found  at 
the  present  day.  These  are  lost  to  us,  while  "  The 
Forus  Feasa  "  is  with  us,  with  not  even  a  word  or  a 
letter  wanting  to  it.  Some  time  back  there  was  hardly 
a  gentleman  in  Munster  who  had  not  his  copy  of  "  The 
Forus  Feasa  "  affectionately  guarded.  The  poor  people 
as  well  as  the  upper  classes  had  it.  I  myself  remember 
a  poor  weaver  who  lived  in  West  Kerry  who  had  little 
more  than  enough  of  food  for  the  passing  day,  shomng 
me  his  copy  of  Keating,  which  was  fondly  wrapt  up  in 
a  linen  cloth,  while  children  Avere  forbidden  to  handle  it 
or  injure  it  in  any  way  whatever.  He  looked  upon  it 
as  a  sacred  book.  Nor  did  he  possess  it  in  vain,  for 
that  weaver  had  an  accurate,  perfect  knowledge  of 
every  page  of  it  in  his  head,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
persuade  him  that  there  was  any  error  in  any  word 
Keating  wrote  about  Fennius  Fearsad,  Partholan  and 
the  rest.  There  is  a  traditional  remembrance  of 
Keating  still  amongst  the  people  who  never  saw  or 
read  his  work.  Many  think  that  the  man  was  under 
the  spell  of  magic  or  that  he  came  from  heaven  to 
give  us  an  account  of  our  ancestors  It  is  not  so  strange 
that  the  people  believed  that  Keating  was  not  a  mere 
human  being.  He  sprang  from  a  foreign  stock,  yet  he 
was  among  those  who  were  "  more  Irish  than  the  Irish 
themselves."     He  was  a  Catholic  of  heart-felt  sincerity. 
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Sa5<5^]^^5 'C)ocriii]\  *OiA"ÓAccA  "00  b'eAT)  é.  'peA]\  léi^eAnnuA 
1  LATOin  i|^  1  le<xb]iAib  n^  n-<\ic|\eAC  x)o  b'eAt)  é,  i-p  caic 
fé  A  lÁn  T)Á  f'AO^AÍ  Y<^^"i  bfi^Ainc.  -dec  'niiAi]\  -a'plt  ]^é 
A  bAite  cu^  ]^é  é  yé\u  yuAy  a]i  yAX)  "o'cbAip  n a  h ^a^Iai ]"e 
te  *oio5|iAi|^  lon^AncAi^  gup  cuijica-o  i^ua^aiiic  |\eACA  ai]\, 
If  gup  b'éigeAti  "0Ó  "0111 1  byolAC  i  gcumAjA  Doilb  i  ng^eAnn 
6ACA]AtAC.  1]^  é  An  juit)  1]^  longAncAi^e  i  mbeAÚAi'ó  SeAC- 
]aiin    go  b]:uAi|i  ]"é  uAin  i]"  caoi  a]\  riA  LeAbAi]\  -00  ceok]'- 

CUI5   UAI-Ó    1    gCOip   A  j^eAnCA1|%   X)0    bAllui§A"Ó   An     yAlT)    "00 

bi  yÁr\  ^y  jAiiAgAii^c  ai]\.  'Oo  f  lubAil  -|'é  50  ConnACCAib 
If  go  T)oine,  Acc  ni  may  "oo  liieA]^  "oo  bi  Ag  feApAib  IIIat) 
nÁ  Ag  ConnACCAib  ai]\.  1  gcionn  c]\i  no  ceACAif  "Oo 
btiA"ÓAncAib  bi  An  "  ITojAUf  Pgaj^a"  go  téi]\  cujaca  1 
gceAnn  a  céile  Aige  (1631).  130  -pgpiob  ye  yoy  *oÁ 
teAbA|\ 'oiA'ÓA,  "6ocAip  SgiAC  An  cXipinnn,"  Aguf  "  U]\i 
Oiop-gAoice  An  bAif." 

'OáIa  An  ""fofAif  l-'eAfA,"  co-pnuigeAnn  ye  ó'n  byiop- 
cofAc,  1]^  cAgAnn  AnuAf  go  1200.  UÁ  yé  lÁn  *oo  feAn- 
fAnnAib  1  n-A  iiibAiLigceA]\  AinmeACA  nA  'oc]\eAb  -oo 
^"^^^^5  5^  bé-i]\inn,  ^y  1  n-A  gcui]\ceA]\  te  céile  nA 
béAccA  -00  bAin  leo.  UÁ  a  bfuil  1  bpfóf  -oe,  tei]%  Ann]^o 
1]'  Annpit)  iniiccA  te  AinmeACAib  CAoifeAC  if  ytAic  i]^  a 
gcpAob  gemcAtAC.  tlio]\  ceAp  SeAcpún  Aon  ni"o  ó  n-A 
rheAbAi]A  fém  ;  gAC  a  lOcugAnn  ye  "oninn — nA  ]^géAtcA, 
nA  1ieACC]AAi'óe,  nA  gAbÁtcAif  nA  béAccA  a|\  mwy  ^y  a]\ 
cif  —  fUAif  ye  lAt)  go  t(n]\  i  ]^eAn-teAb]\Aib  "oo  bi  yA 
liieAf  Ag  ottAiiinAib  if  fAiuib.  Hi  ]\inno  ye  acc  iat)  "oo 
Clip    tc    cóito   If  "D'AoncngAt).     T)Á    nibeAt)   fé    Ag  aic- 
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a  priest,  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  lie  was  a  man  verged  in 
Latin  and  in  the  works  of  tlie  Fatliers,  and  he  passed  a 
good  deal  of  his  Hfe  in  France.  But  when  lie  returned 
home  he  devoted  himself  altogether  to  the  work  of 
the  Chm'ch  with  astonishing  zeal,  until  he  was  hunted 
and  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself  in  a  gloomy  cave 
in  the  Glen  of  Aherlow.  The  strangest  circumstance 
connected  with  the  life  of  Keating  is  that  he  found 
opportunity  while  in  a  state  of  flight,  to  collect  the 
books  he  required  for  his  History.  He  travelled  to 
Connaught  and  to  Derry,  but  the  Ulstermen  and  the 
Connaughtmen  paid  little  heed  to  him.  He  completed 
the  Avhole  "  Forus  Feasa  "  within  three  or  four  years 
(1(331).  He  also  composed  two  spiritual  books,  "The 
Key-Shield  of  the  Mass "  and  "  The  Three  Shafts  of 
Death." 

As  regards  "  The  Forus  Feasa  "  it  begins  at  the  very 
begnming  and  comes  down  to  1200.  It  is  full  of  old 
verses  in  which  the  names  of  the  Tribes  who  came  to 
Erin  are  mentioned  and  in  which  the  exploits  Avith 
which  they  were  connected  are  recorded.  The  prose 
portion,  too,  is  here  and  there  over-crowded  "with  the 
names  of  chieftains  and  princes  and  A\dth  their  pedigrees. 
Geoffrey  did  not  invent  anything  himself,  what  he  sets 
before  us — the  tales,  the  adventures,  the  invasions,  the 
exploits  on  land  and  sea, — he  found  them  all  in  old 
books  which  were  held  in  esteem  by  ollamhs  and  seers. 
All  he  has  done  is  to  put  them  together  and  reconcile 
them.     If  he  were  to  re-^mte  these  things  now,  having 
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]'5|\íob<\"ó  iiA  neiúeA*ó  ^^m  i  trom,  -A^uf  a  di^neAt)  lÁn  x)o 
léigeAnn  iia  h<Mm]^i]\e  ]"eo,  ni't  'oeA|\ni<\*o  nÁ  ;^o  5cui|\- 
'|:e<x"ó  yé  a  t<\n  x)ioh  i  le<xt-CAOib,  "oo  bj^i^  n<i  bAineAnn 
y]ó.X)  le  |:í]\-feAncA]\  -dec  *oo  ixjAÍob  i^é  Ati  "Popii]' 
^e<x]M  "  cÁ  ^eAbt  le  c|\i  cé<x-o  bÍM'ÓAn  ó  foin,  ^xgu]'  ní 
bion^nA-o  nÁ  ]\Aib  <xn  oipeAX)  -pAin  AnijAAi]"  i  "ocAOib  -pipinne 
HA  n-é<xcc]^o  An  c|\Át  -j^Ain.  ^511]^  1]'  tnA]\  An  ^céA-onA  acá 
An  f^éAÍ  A^  cío]\cAib  eite.  UÁ  a  iÁn  óacc  i|"  eACC|\A  1 
l^eAncA]^  nA  llotiiA  "oo  CjieiT)  nA  UoiriÁnAi^  50  tiioniiÁn 
1  n-Anii|^i|\  Di]\5it  1]^  OibiT)  —  nÁ  yuil  lonncA  acc  úi|\- 
-p^éAÍCA  nA  bjribeAX).  ^]\  An  nó]^  ^céA'onA  ni'  ^éillednn 
Aon  i^^obÁiiie  Anoi]'  "o'eAccAib  llen^i]"?:  if  no]\]M  ^S^f 
•oÁ  'LeicéToit)ib    *o'eACC|A<M'óib   1  -j^eAncAj'  n<x    DjieACAine. 

^cc  'n-A  "óiAi'ó  y\r\,  ní  ceA|\c  a  ■oeAjniid'O  50  nibíonn 
bunA-ÓA]^  |M']\inne  my  nA  j^^éAlcAib  j^eo  x)o  ^nÁc.  ^^^o]\ 
cúiii  nA  i'ibTÓe  f5éAl  a]\  'ociii]'  ^An  •oe<xtl]\Ani  éi^in  -oo 
beic  Ai]\  —  nec  jingunt  omnia  Cretce  —  ciot)  50  5ctii]AceA]i 
teij"  1  ]nc  nA  mbtiA'ÓAn,  1  'oc]\eo  nÁ  iiAicneocATOe  é  yÁ 
•oeij^eAt).  b'olc  An  bAil  a]\  tiy  nÁ  beit)  úijvp^éAlcA 
"oo'n  cfA§A|"  fAin  cjitiinni^ce  ^y  meAj^^CA  cpix)  a  cuix) 
feAncAi|\  t)A  corhA]itA  é  nÁ  i\Aib  yile  nÁ  ^átó  le 
fin|"eA|AAib  1  nieA]"5  a  x)AoineA'ó,  i^^  nÁ]\  móy  aca  a  cÁil 
nÁ  A  ^bóin. 

1|^  ÁtAinn  An  'oíon-b]\ollAC  a  ciii|\eAnn  SeAC|\iin  le 
n-A  "  po^u]"  feAfA."  O  ceACc  An  ■oa|\a  llen]\í  AnAli 
cu^Ainn    1]^    ]\oniie,    níoji    ^Ab     ]'0]'    nÁ    ^^iidin'incA]'    no^ 

hu5'0A1]\  SA^fAnnAI^  ACC    AJ  CUH]M0]^  bpÓA^A  1]^  ]'5éAlCA 
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liis  mind  filled  with  tlie  learning  of  to-day,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  lie  would  set  aside  a  good  deal  of  theni  as 
not  pertaining  to  true  history.  But  he  wrote  "The 
Forus  Feasa"  almost  800  years  ago,  and  it  is  not 
strange  that  so  little  doubt  Avas  cast  on  the  truth  of 
of  these  events  at  that  period.  Such,  too,  is  the  case  in 
other  countries.  There  are  many  stories  and  wonders 
in  Roman  History  which  the  Romans  fully  believed  in 
the  time  of  Virgil  and  Ovid,  but  which  are  only  the 
romances  of  the  poets.  In  the  same  way  no  scholar  now 
believes  in  the  exploits  of  Hengist  and  Horsa  nor  in 
such  like  Avonders  in  the  History  of  Britain. 

At  the  same  time  it  should  be  remembered  that  there 
is  usually  a  substratum  of  truth  in  such  stories.  The 
poets  did  not  originally  invent  a  story  without  there 
being  some  appearance  of  reality  in  it.  "  The  Cretans 
even  do  not  invent  all  they  say," — though  the  tale  is 
added  to  in  the  course  of  years,  in  such  wise  that  one 
would  not  recognize  it  at  last.  It  were  not  well  for  a 
country  not  to  have  romances  of  this  kind  amassed 
together  and  mingled  with  its  history.  It  were  a  sign 
that  there  did  not  spring  up  for  generations  either  a 
poet  or  a  seer  amongst  her  people,  and  that  the  people 
did  not  prize  her  honour  and  glory. 

Geoffrey  prefixes  a  splendid  Apologia  to  his  "  Forus 
Feasa."  From  the  coming  over  to  us  of  Henry  the 
Second  and  previous  to  that  date  the  English  authors 
never  ceased  from  Avriting  lies  and  disgraceful  calumnies 
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C<Mnx)en,  hAntnep,  if  An  c]\eAb  y<x]u  uile — ni  ]\Aib  uaca 
Acc   ]^mn    *oo    cu]\  yA  coi]"  ají   "OCÚij^  i]'  ó  úeip  fin  o]\ca, 

pnn   "00  lilAflu^AX)   1    fCÁllCAlb  fAlt-pA.        ^XjU]'  CA]\   él]'   A]\ 

bfeAfAnn  'oo  bAinc  'oinn,  bA  bpéA^ui^e  ^y  bA  ca]\- 
cAifni^e  X)0  bio'OA]\  'nÁ  |\iaiíi.  "Oocu^  SeAC|\ún  yuzA  Y^^ 
•oíon-bfollAC  be  fuinneAiii  i]'  le  feif^.  "Oo  fcoil  ye  Ay 
A  céibe  An  ]AÁiméif  iriAftui^ceAC  "oo  cui]\  An  l3A]t]\AC  'n-A 
leAbA]!,  nio]\  fÁ^  yé  pinnn  -oo  ScAnihu]\ix  ^An  ]\éAbA'ó, 
If  c]\oni  é  cun]\Ain5  a  lÁirhe  a]\  CAtii-oen  i]'  a]\  Spen-pef. 
5o  X)eitriin  if  ^oaII  be  ^Aif^i-óeAc  nióf  éi^in  é — le  Coin 
CubAinn  no  -dicibl  —  a  cuix)  Ai|\ni  ^leA^XA  'n-A  lÁnii, 
eATDAC  plÁCA  Ó  irmllAC  cinn  50  cjioi^tib  ai|\,  if  é  A5 
^AbÁil  le  'oio^f  Aif  If  le  •oiAn-fei]\5  a]\  nA  'OAoinib  beA^A 
fo  -00  •óeA]\biii5  éiceAC  1  ^coinnib  a  "óúccai]',  if  "00  itiAf- 
IU15  A  rhumnceAf.  t)Á  mbeAt)  fé  a]\  inAi]\ceAn  1  n*oiu, 
CAbAffAt)  fé  fAobAf  bACA  "oof  nA  feAncAi"óib  acá  Anoi]' 
fÁ  TTióif-rheAf,  A]\  PfoinDe  if  a]\  ITIac  <XitiIaoiiíi,  if  a]\ 
hume. 

'd'oeif  f  é  'n-A  "oion-bf  oIIac  : — 

*'11i"lfCAi]n'óe  '0Á  f5]\íobAnn  a|\  éi]nnn  nAC  a^  lAff  aix) 
loccA  A^uf  coibéiine  X)o  CAbAi]\c  do  feAn-JAllAib  A^iif 
X)o  j^'^^'^^^^^^i^  bi*o ;  bioxi)  A  fiA"ónuife  ]'in  a]\  aii  ceifc 
•00  beif  CAmb]\enfif,  Spen]'ef,  ScAnihuffc,  llAnnie]\, 
CAniT)en,  DajacIto,  niojiifon,  T)Abi]%  Campion,  a^u]'  ^ac 
nuA*ó-5All  eile  -oA  ]^5]\iobAnn  uifce  ó  foin  aiiiac,  lonnuf 
5U]\Abé  nóf  beA^nAC  An  pfionipollÁin  -co  51111)  a^ 
f^in'obAX)  Af  CifeAnnACAib  .  .  .  .  if  é  tdo  Jnit) 
cfoniAt)  Af  béAfAib  f o-'ÓAoineA'ó  A^iif  caiIIcac  nibeA^ 
n-úif-íf eAl  Af  DCAbAifc  iiiAic-^nioiii  nAn-uAfAl  1  nucAf- 
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about  our  country.  Gcruld  Barry,  Stauihurst,  Camden, 
Haumer  and  all  that  tribo  only  wanted  to  trample  us 
under  foot  at  first,  and  since  that  failed  them,  to  insult 
us  by  fallacious  histories,  and  when  they  took  our  land 
from  us,  they  were  more  lying  and  insulting  to  us  than 
ever.  Geoffrey  attacked,  them  in  the  Apologia^  with 
vigour  and  fury.  He  t(n'e  asunder  the  insulting  rubbish 
Barry  had  put  together  in  his  book,  he  did  not 
leave  much  of  Stanihurst  that  he  did  not  rend  to  bits, 
heavy  is  the  weight  of  his  hand  falling  on  Camden  and 
on  Spenser.  Indeed,  he  is  like  some  great  champion, 
like  Cuchulainn  or  Achilles,  his  arms  ready  in  his  hands, 
clad  in  armour  from  head  to  foot,  while  he  strikes  down 
with  zeal  and  fierce  wrath  those  diminutive  persons  who 
gave  false  evidence  against  his  country  and  who  insulted 
his  people. 

Were  he  alive  to-day  he  would  belabour  Avith  his 
staff's  edge  the  historians  who  are  held  at  present  in 
esteem,  Froude,  Macaulay  and  Hume.  He  says  in  the 
Apologia : — 

"  There  is  no  historian  who  treats  of  Ireland  that  does 
not  endeavoiu'  to  vihfy  and  calumniate  both  the  old 
English  settlers  and  the  native  Irish.  Of  this  we  have 
proof  in  the  accounts  of  Cambrensis,  Spenser,  Stanihurst, 
Hanmer,  Camden,  Barclay,  Morrison,  Da^'is,  Campion, 
and  every  other  English  writer  who  has  treated  of  this 
country  since  that  time,  so  that  when  they  Avrite  of  the 
Irish,  they  appear  to  imitate  the  beetle  .  .  .  • 
This  is  what  they  do,  they  dwell  upon  the  customs  of 
the  vulgar  and  the   stories   of  old  women,  neglecting 
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111AX),  A^ii]'  All  liiéiT)  A  "bv\ine<\]'  |\i]^  ik\  ]'ev\n-§de-óev\l<\ib 
■DO  hi  cv^  Aicui^At)  An  oileAin  ]'eo  ]\ia  n^dbÁlcAi]'  no. 
]^eAn-§Aill,"'  yc. 

1]'  mime  A  5oi]\ce<\]\  An  1le]\o-oocii|'  ^^^^"^^^^^^  ^V 
SeAC]\ún,  A^u]'  1]^  -oeiiinn  ^u]\  inó|\  a  byuil  'oo  co]'- 
n'lAileAcc  eAco|\CA  A|\Aon.  UÁ  cAinc  Sec\c|\iin  -oeA]', 
l^impli-óe,  Tnili]^-'b]\iACHAC,  mA]\  CAinc  "  Aca]\  An  cSeAn- 
CAi]\"  SéAnAi-o  A|\Aon  bAoc-yocAil,  neAiii-'b]n'o5niA]\A, 
neAni-yAi"ónieAmlA,  acc  'n-A  n-ionA"0  auá  yumnediii  )y 
TACAC  1  n^Ac  tine  "OÁ  ]^cÁ]\ÚAib.  Cmum  A]\Aon  i-jxeAC 
nA  1un]\-]^5éAlcA  bAmeA]'  be  n-A  •ocip,  i^An  aiti|\<\]"  "oo 
cii|\  A|\  A  byi]\inne.  u'é  llejio-oocu]"  An  coat)  )XÁi]ii"óe 
■DO  ciii]\  i^cAncA]^  nA  5l^éi5^<^c  i  n-eA^A])  i]'  1  ^cjann- 
neAi^  A^^iy  ^^^"^  5^M^  b'yADA  'n-A  "oiato  x)o  ]^5]\iob  ye^ 
b'é  Céicinn  An  cédT)  'j^eAncAi'óe  'o'ó]\'oui;5  i]'  x)o  ceApcin^ 
1  j'Iacu,  1]^  1  n-eA^Aip  ]^eAncA]^  nA  njAe^oeAb.  T)o  bAin 
nA  yilTOe  —  nA  5p^^5^5  M'  nAlloniÁnAi^ — a  bÁn  a]'  fcÁ|\- 
CAib  llejio-oociii]^,  A^u]'  'y<\^^  ^cuniA  z^céA-onA  tux^  Céicinn 
innbeA]\  a  nx)ócAin  -oo]^  nA  yibi-óib  ^A^'óeAbACA,  xy'^Xox)- 
A^Án  Ua  tlACAille,  x)o  SeA^Án  CIÁ|\ac  IIIac  'OoiiinAilb, 
1]'  "o'Co^An  RiiAX).  ^cc  ni  yeicimix)  "oio^jyAi]^  i  "ocAob 
nA  ]:í]\inne,  nÁ  ycAp^  cum  nAmA*o  a  ci|\e  aj^  An 
nJl^éA^AC.  Díonn  yé  ciuin,  pocAip,  i'éini  i  ^coiiinviTÓe  i 
meA]^5  ]"cÁ]\A  1]"  úi]\-]'^éib,  et  quidquid  Grwcia  tnendax 
aiidet  in  historiis,  ac€  ni  béi5):eA"ó  An  J^^'óeAÍAC  puAinne 
•oo  ceA]\c  nÁ  "00  cÁil  a  cí]\(,'  le  n-A  •oeAp^-nAiiiAi-o. 

ObAi]\  béi^oAncA,  tjoniiin  i|^  oai)  "  Ui\í  Uioji-j^oice  An 
OÁi|%"  LÁn    *oo  ]MiuiAincib  diaxja  i]'  "00  liiACcnAiii   yAixJiii- 
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the  illustri(nis  actioiiR  of  the  nobility  and  every  thin^ 
relating'  to  the  okl  In'sli  wlio  were  the  inliabitaiits  of 
this    Ishmd  before  the  English  invasion." 

GeoiFrey  has  often  been  ealled  the  Irish  Herodotus,  and, 
indeed,  both  closely  resemble  one  another.  Geoffrey's 
style  is  pretty,  shnple,  smooth  and  harmonious,  like 
that  of  the  Father  of  History.  Both  avoid  turgid, 
feeble,  unsubstantial  words,  but  instead  there  is  vigour 
and  strength  in  every  line  of  their  narratives.  B(jth 
insert  the  romances  that  pertain  to  their  country, 
without  raising  a  doubt  as  to  their  truth.  Herodotus 
was  the  first  historian  who  gave  a  regular  methodical 
history  of  the  Greeks,  and,  though  he  came  long  after, 
Keating  was  the  first  historian  who  regulated  and 
arranged  in  proper  order  the  history  of  the  Gaels. 
The  poets,  both  Greek  and  Roman,  drew  largely  on  the 
accounts  of  Herodotus,  and  in  the  same  way  Keating 
gave  food  enough  to  the  Irish  poets,  to  Egan  ORahilly, 
to  John  Claragh  MacDonnell  and  to  Eoghan  Kuadh. 
But  we  miss  zeal  for  his  country  and  rage  against  her 
enemies  in  the  Greek.  He  is  ever  calm,  gentle,  steady 
in  the  midst  of  history  and  romance,  "  and  whatever 
lying  Greece  has  the  courage  to  put  in  her  histories." 
But  the  Irishman  would  not  let  a  particle  of  his 
country's  fame  and  right  go  undisputed  with  her 
inveterate  foe. 

"  The  Three  Shafts  of  Death "  is  a  deep,  learned 
work,  full  of  holy  thoughts  and  of  profound  meditation 
on  human  life   and  on  its   end.     He  has   cbawn  with 
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e<xniAil  A]\  <xn  beACATÓ  -OAonnA,  i]'  <x]\  <x  cuioc.  1]'  lon- 
T^cvnuAC  Ok]\  tó^  yé  <\y  ye<i^u-u■^X)<^]\A^h  ^y  Ay  oib|\eiXCAib 
iiA  iiAoni,  A511]'  if  bl<x]x<x  CÁ  An  ob<xi]\  a|\  y<\x)  ]\oinnce  1 
beAbjAAib  A^uf  1  n-Alc<xib.  -dec  1]'  c]\om,  L<\Toinev\ni<\il 
An  CAinc  ACÁ  Ann  ó  tú]y  50  "oeipeAX),  bíot)  50  b|:uil  fí 
IvXiXvX  ]^iiAf  Annj^o  i]^  Ann]ui-o  le  ]'5éAl  beo^^  5]\eAnnniAH 
iiiA]\  An  eACC]\A  I'Ain  a]\  "  HIac  TleccAn." 

ObAi]\  An-béi^eAncA  1  n-oiA'OACc  1]^  1  nó]^AnnAib  n<x 
liCA^lAij^e  1]"  eA"ó  "  6ocAi]\  S^iac  An  <Xi).'|\mn."  Hi  lei^ 
•oúinn  Aon  u^'OA];  eibec  ni]\eA]'  An  oi]\eA'o  ]'Ain  -00  ciiai]\i|'5 
An  neirib  b<\ineA]^  Lei]'  An  <\iy|\eAnn,  com  beACC,  coiii 
cinnce  fin  1  teAbA]\  -oÁ  iriéi-o.  úcr  'n-A  ceAnncA  ]'Ain, 
CÁ  An  CAinc  coTÍi  -|'impli'óe,  coiii  j^]\eAnncA,  coiii  binn, 
coiii  b]\io5iiiA]\  ]'Ain,  ^An  b<xot-'poctAib  iiÁ  ]\Ái-ócib  cajxa 
5UH  ).^u|\v\i]xe  'o'AoinneAC  é  leit^eAt)  -^uy  1  nx)iu. 

Ó  Ainifi]\  Céicinn  AnuAf  niop  ]^5|\iobAX)  a  lÁn  "00  p]\óy 
biinAX)A]^AC.  "Oo  cuijAeA-o  A-obA]!  eACCj^Ai-óe  le  céibe 
<xrtjr  i'réAlcA  A|\  5niorhA|\CAib  acac,  a^u]'  ni  mó|\  'n-A 
-oceAnncA  |"Ain.  "00  lui^eA-OAjA  nA  ini5T)Ain  J^^'ó^^'^t.ACA 
An  i\AnnA  x)o  iriú]'5Ailu,  1]'  bA  iriibi]%  Aoibinn  a  ^cuit)  *oÁn 
1]'  Ani]\Án. 
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astonishing  fullness  on  the  old  authors  and  on  the  works 
of  the  saints,  and  llie  entire  work  is  ntjatly  divided  into 
books  and  sections.  But  from  beginning  to  end,  the 
style  is  heavy  and  Latin-like,  though  it  is  occasionally  lit 
lip  with  a  humorous  story  like  that  of  "  Mac  lieccan." 

"  The  Key-Shield  of  the  Mass  "  is  a  Avork  of  great 
learning  hi  theology  and  in  Church  Ritual.  We  do  not 
knoAV  any  author  who  gives  such  a  full  account  of  the 
things  that  pertain  to  the  Mass,  so  exact,  so  accurate  in 
a  book  of  its  size.  But  in  addition  to  this,  the  style  is 
so  simple,  so  delightful,  so  melodious,  so  forceful,  with- 
out turgidity  of  Avords  or  entangled  expressions,  that 
anyone  might  easily  read  it  even  at  the  present  day. 

From  Keating's  time  onward  not  much  original  prose 
Avas  written.  A  number  of  adventures  and  stories  about 
the  exploits  of  giants  w^as  composed  but  very  little 
more.  Irish  authors  betook  themselves  to  the  com- 
position of  verse,  and  sweet  and  delightful  Avere  the 
poems  and  songs  they  composed. 


6  /^  yi.        ^   -^^  6    •; 
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<\n   nAOiiuxT)  iMois  -oé^s  <\5tis   'n-ú  -omit). 

Hi  nió|\  -oo  f5|\íob<x'ó  -oo  p]\ÓY  ^Ae-oeAlAC  i  ^co^iceAiii 
iu\  iu\oiiu\-ó  hAOife  x)é<\^.  X)i  An  -ojieAni  a^  a  ]\Aib  neA]\c 
é  -oo  ]^J^]\iobA-0  ]'AOÚ]\AC  A^  Aiú-]^5|iíoli) At)  ledbAji  lÁiiii- 
|'5]\íobcA  1  n-A  ]\Aib  ]:>]\óy  if  lAoi-óce  nieAp^ÚA  c]\é  n-A 
cóile.  Ill  ]\Aib  Acc  yío]\-beAz^Án  a^  a  ]\Aib  neA]\c  An 
gAe-ÓGAl^  *oo  léigeA-ó,  ^^uy  ni  ]\Aib  puínn  gde-oilje  -oÁ 
clo-óbiiAlAX),  1  •oc]\eo  tiÁ  ]\Aib  ponn  a]i  Aoinne  a  cuto 
Annri]\e  -oo  cdiúeAiii  50  neAni-co]\AmAil  A5  i'^jn'obAt) 
jofóif  bunA-ÓAfAi^.  1)0  cmneA-o  beA^Án  ttApÁncAf  le 
céile  1]'  ]\ox)Ai-óe  beA^A  -oÁ  f  aJaj^  ^511^  ni'l  a  cmlleAt) 
be   uAi]l)eÁnA-ó  A^Ainn   -oo  pjAOf  biinA-ÓA]'AC  1  gcAiceAiii 

An     céA-O     CAO^Al-O     T)0'n     riAOlilA-O    llAOlf  -oéA^.       Úl15AX)A]\ 

riA  -ocvome  a|\  fAX),  ^x)^]\  léi^eAnncA  i]'  neAiii-léigeAnncA, 
An  gAe'oeAl5  yuAy  cuin  bÁif.  ^n  beA^Án  A5  a  pAib 
eolA]'  cinnce  iiii\ei,  if  -o'f  éA-opA-ó  í  x)o  ]^5]\íobA-ó  50  blAjXA, 
nioj^  ciii]\eAT)A]\  line  "oi  1  n-oiAiX)  a  céile.  nio]\  cinirini^ 
AOinne  aca  a)\  feAncAf  nó  eAcrpA  nó  ]^5eAl  ^pcAnn- 
iiiA]\  "00  r^iiíobA'ó,  ^An  obAi]\  yeAblf AiimAccA  -oo  bAc. 
ni  f  Aib  neAi\c  A5  nA  x)AOinib  a  leicéix)i-óe  -oo  léi^eAt), 
A^in^  -vÁ  b]n5]^in  nio]\  b'fui  x)'AOiniie  CAbAipr  fúcA. 

'SAn  Aiii  ^céA-onA,  aiíiac,  bí  lÁn-cmle  -oo  yyoy  b|\eÁ5 
neArh-coicciAnn  a|\  f uibAl  1  iiieA]'5  nA  n-OAomeAt).  ní 
z^An  locc  -oo  bi  ah  p)\óf  fAin,  50  Tjeniiin,  acc  'n-A  -oiaii) 
f  in,Tjo  bAinn  a  lÁn  -oo  cÁilib  An  pyoyy  ^y  yeAyy  le  VA5bÁil 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AND  AFTER. 

There  was  not  much  Irish  prose  written  during  the 
nineteenth  century,  or  during  most  of  tlie  eighteenth. 
Those  wlio  Avere  able  to  write  it,  were  busy  transcribing 
manuscripts  in  which  prose  and  verse  were  mingled 
together.  Only  very  few  were  able  to  read  Irish,  and 
there  was  not  much  printing  of  Irish  matter,  so  that  no 
one  was  inclined  to  spend  his  time  fruitlessly  in  writing 
original  prose.  A  few  '*  Warrants  "  were  composed,  and 
little  things  of  that  kind,  but  we  have  nothing  further 
to  show  in  original  prose  during  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  People  in  general,  the  learned  as 
well  as  the  unlearned,  gave  up  Irish  as  lost.  The  iew 
Avho  were  well  versed  in  it  and  who  could  write  per- 
fectly, did  not  compose  a  line  in  it.  None  of  them 
dreamt  of  writing  a  history,  or  a  tale,  or  humorous  story, 
not  to  speak  of  a  philosophical  work.  The  people 
were  unable  to  read  such  things  and  for  that  reason 
it  was  not  worth  anyone's  while  to  undertake  them. 

During  the  same  time,  however,  there  was  a  great 
flood  of  beautiful,  splendid  prose  in  circulation  amongst 
the  people.  That  prose  was  not,  indeed,  without  fault, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  possessed  several  of  the  good 
qualities  of  the  best  prose  in  the  world.     Many  are  tJie 
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Y<itT     "OOlilAn     tei]\       1]^    lOTTTOA    CeAC    A]\    yVIATO    tlA    ^CjAÍOC 

1  n-A  nibio-ó  uÁince   oTÓce  yA'OA  ^eiriijiit)  a^  éi^xeAcc  50 
InoiuniuMl    le   i^^éAlcAib   pionnui-oeACCA   1]"   le   heACu- 

]\<M-Ólb    -OÁ  ]^A5A]^ l'^éAÍCA    ^pÁ-ÓA  1]'  ;5A1f51-Ó,   OACCA  "00 

]\inneA-OA]\  acai^  a]\  niui|\  i]'  a|\  ci]\,  f^éAÍCA  coinieA]X6i]\ 
1]^  10111  )\a]'5ÁIa,  i^^éAluA  'OjAAoi'oeACCA  1]'  ^eAjMnn. 

CiA   ACA,    DO   I'^jyiobA-o   <\]\  X)rú]y    nA    ^géAÍCA   ]^o,    nó 

1 A-Q  'o'a1C]\1]%  1  -OCjieO  ^UjA  CAH^A'OA-p  A]1  yAT>  Ó  bÓAl  ^O  bÓAl, 

i|"  -oediAb  50  |\Aib  A  lÁn  'oíob  i  meo-ÓAn  riA  hdoij^e  ^db 
CA]\Aiim  C01Í1  ]'leAiiiAin,  com  iiiili]%  coiii  ]'oiléip,  coiii 
binn,  coiii  ceobtiAji,  coiri  cacacac  lei]'  An  bppó]"  i]' ]:eÁ]\]\ 
]^An  -oceAii^Ain  ]r|\AncAi5,  A^iif  i]"  'oeAll]\AiriAC  ^up 
bAineAt)  A  lÁn  X)Á  n^A]\h<\y  'oíob  i  |\ic  riA  nibliA'ÓAn  le 
neA]\c  ]^io]\-Aic|\i]^e.  "Oo  liiociii^  An  c-Aic]M|'eoi|\  ^up  cói]a 
•oó  A  f^éAÍ  -00  -óéAnAni  foiléi]A,  i'o-cinjce,  5ii]\  cói]\  -oo 
Annfo  1]'  Anni'ú-o  a  AnÁt  "oo  ÚAi\]\Ain5,  i]^  ]'o]"  boA^  -oo 
CAbAi]\c  T)o'n  liicc  éi|xeACCA,  -oo  mocuig  -pé  ^up  UAi]\be 
•óó  éACc  An  f5éi'L  -co  CAbAi]AC  uAit)  le  -oeme  i]'  "le  ]:iiin- 
neAiii,  A^uf  A  |\Aib  c|\uAi^iriéileAC,  -oocniA  Ann  -a'Aicpi]' 
te  'OÓlÁ]"  1]"  te  coniA]ACAi-óib  cAÚuiJce,  i]'  niop  b'ion^nA-ó 
50  b|:A5A"ó  ^AC  Aic|\ifeoin  An  I^jgaI  ó'n  cé  cÁinitj  ]\oiiiie, 
ACA^IAin^ce  beA^Án  éi^in  Ann]^o  )y  Annj-u-o,  acc  50 
mbeA-ó  yé  níof  -piiince,  niof  binne,  nioj^  bpiogmAijAe. 

t1io]\  b'AnnAifi  yóy  -^u\\  b'o|\ÁiX)eoi|\  neAiri-coicciAnn 
An  r:-Aici\ifeoi|\  yén^,  ^y  -^o  ]\Aib  ^^é  lÁn-oilce  in]'  nA 
cteAfAib  le  n-A  5cui|\ceA]\  X)eo]iA  le  ^'úilib  -oAonnA,  1]' 
inúfCAilceA]\  ofnAT)  ij^  áIa-ó  1  lÁ|\  cpoi-óce,  aj^u]'  i]'  niinic 
-co  cuijA  ]'é  An  luce  oij^ceACCA  a^   c]\ic    le  AnyAt),  no  A5 
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houses  throughout  the  country  in  which  crowds  were 
assembled  during  the  long  winter  niglits,  listening 
eagerly  to  Fenian  Tales  and  to  stories  of  the  same  kind, 
stories  of  love  and  heroism,  exploits  performed  by  giants 
on  land  and  on  sea,  stories  of  conflict  and  wrestling, 
stories  of  magic  and  of  geasa. 

Whether  the  stories  were  written  down  at  the  first, 
or  recited  so  that  they  passed  on  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
it  is  certain  that  many  of  them  were,  at  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  as  smooth,  as  sweet,  as  clear,  as  har- 
monious, as  musical,  as  substantial  as  the  best  prose  to 
be  found  in  the  French  Language,  and  it  is  likely  that 
a  great  deal  of  their  roughness  was  eliminated  in 
the  course  of  years  by  constant  repetition.  The  reciter 
felt  that  it  behoved  him  to  make  his  story  clear  and 
intelligible,  that  it  behoved  him  here  and  there  to  draw 
his  breath  and  to  give  a  little  rest  to  his  hearers,  that  it 
would  be  advantageous  for  him  to  deliver  the  tragic 
occurrences,  in  the  story  with  vigour,  and  to  narrate  what 
was  pathetic  and  sad  in  it  with  sorrow  and  signs  of 
emotion,  and  it  was  not  surprising  that  each  reciter 
should  get  the  story  from  him  who  preceded  him 
somewhat  changed  here  and  there,  but  better  con- 
structed, more  melodious  and  more  forceful. 

Often,  too,  the  reciter  himself  was  an  orator  of 
uncommon  powers  and  was  fully  versed  in  the  artifices 
by  which  human  eyes  are  made  to  pour  out  tears,  and 
groans  and  pains  are  excited  in  human  hearts,  and 
often  did  he  cause  his  hearers  to  tremble  with  fear  or  to 
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got  le  buAi-oijic  le  n-A  iréACAinr,  i]^  le  ):ii<Mm  a  ^oca. 
'^S^r  F^f'  "^^  co^At)  cum  Aicpi]"  ]^5éAlcA  i'impli-óe,  nÁ 
pAib  |AÓ-cA]XA  nÁ  •oo-cm^te,  i^^oaIca  ^An  nió|\Án  iinon- 
éACCA  A5  X)ul  c]\iocA.  S^oaIca  -00  b'eAt)  lAT)  -oo'n 
Cj^AJ^Af  ]^o  :  "DO  co^A-ó  j^Ai|'5i"óeAC  éi^in,  ij^  -oo  citijAeA-o 
cpé  éACCAib  lon^AncACA  é;  i]^  mnnc  -oo  bio-ó  |^é  i 
•oceAnncAib  óa^a  ;  i]'  niinic  i  n"oliic-coniieA|^5A]\  be  Iiacac 
ti]\-^]\ÁnA,  nó  ]:Á  -ojiAOi-oeAcu,  nó  yÁ  ^baj^a  boc  t)o 
CAOi^^A-o,  nó  be  An  éi^in  "oo  bi  a]\  ]:Án  'oo  folÁcA]\.  1]- 
tiDnic  -00  CA^A-ó  ó^-beAn  ii]^iiAb  'oo  bioti)  i  n^pÁ'ó  tei]',  cimi 
CAb]\ui5te  bei]\  u'é  c|n'oc  tia  neiceA"ó  |"eo  50  béi|\  ^up 
cui]ieA*ó  A]\  i^iubAl  1  ineAf^  riA  iTOAOineA-o  bot^  mó]\  p]\ó^Y 
nÁ]\  buAToeAt)  ]\iArh  ai]\  a]a  ]'oibéipeAcc  i|'  a])  biniieA|". 
^•oiTiin^ceA])  Anoi]'  50  coicciAnn  tiÁ  |:uil  leitéit)  pb-ó- 
eACCA  tiA  hAimp]\e  feo  a]\  binneA]'  le  i'A^bÁi'L,  acc  ^f 
nimic  A  ■óeA|AniA'OCA|\  50  b]:uil  An  p]\óf  'n-A  fbi^i"»  ):éin 
coiii  binn,  coiii  blAjXA  leip  An  bpli"óeAcc.  Tli'l  AiiipA]' 
nÁ  ^o  b]:uit  5ol'0]MTiich  a]\  nA  hu5'0A|\Aib  ^y  ]'oiléi|\e  be 
jTAJbÁib  1  ml3éA]\bA,  A^u]^  nÁ  |.'uib  yé  ^An  niíbfeAcc  1]' 
bbA|\  UÁ  A  bÁn  -00]^  riA  p^éAbcAib  -oÁ  x)CA5|\Aini  com 
|"oibéi]\  le  p]\ÓY  jol-ofmich,  Agup  a  ^CAinc  1  b^At)  nío|" 
binne  ^y  nío|"  ceobmAi]\e  nÁ  a  CAinc  fin. 

'OO  cuipeAt)  beA^Án  beA^  "oo]"  nA  p^éAbcAib  a]\  a 
•oci^AccAim  1  ^cbo-ó  be  pÁ'0|\Ai5  Ua  LAo^Aipe  ax^U|' 
beA^Án  eibe  be  'Oub^bA]'  "oe  1i1*oe,  a^u^  yeA-o^Ait)  An 
béi5ceoi]\  A  liieA-p  ]:éin  -oo  CAbAi]\c  a]\  a  ]'oibéineACc  i|^ 
Ap  A  mibi^eACc. 

1|"  po]\  50  Deimin  nÁ  yiiib  'y<^^^  ii|\-mó]\  acc  p^éAbcA 
at:^  ]\ic  1  meAp5  nA  n-oAoineA-o  -ocuacac,  A511]'  50  byuib 
A  bÁn  -oiob  Ait)béi]XiAC  x^o  beo]\.  <\cc  a|\  nAi)\ib  cÁ 
miAnAC  -o'ln^xne  b]\í()5iiiAi|\  i]^  "o'yoillj^ni^At)  bonn]\Ac  a^ 
^AbÁib  r]\íorA.   ^cc  cibé  meAX)  a  bocc  mA]\  p^éAÍrAib,  ij' 
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c-rv  with  i^TÍc'í'  Ity  his  xcrv  look  and  tlu;  Round  of  bis 
voice.  And  iurthc]-,  there  were  selected  for  recital, 
sini])le  stories  wliicdi  were  neither  too  intricate  nor  too 
hard  to  understand,  stories  without  many  episodes,  or 
by-plots  running  through  them.  They  were  stories  of 
this  sort :  a  heio  was  selected  and  put  through  wonder- 
ful feats ;  often  he  is  at  the  point  of  death,  often  in  close 
conflict  with  a  hideous  giant,  or  under  the  spell  of 
magic,  or  under  geasa  to  drain  a  lake  or  to  fetch 
some  lady  who  had  strayed.  Often  a  fan-  young  lady 
who  loved  him  came  to  help  him.  It  resulted  from  all 
these  circumstances,  that  there  was  put  in  circulation 
amongst  the  people  a  large  repertory  of  prose  which 
has  never  been  surpassed  in  clearness  and  harmony. 
It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  poetry  of  this 
peiiod  is  unsurpassed  in  harmony,  but  it  is  often  for- 
gotten that  the  prose  is  in  its  own  way  as  harmonious, 
as  perfect  as  the  poetry.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Gold- 
smith is  one  of  the  clearest  waiters  of  English,  and  that 
he  is  not  without  sweetness  and  propriety.  Many  of 
the  stories  to  which  we  refer  are  as  clear  as  Goldsmith's 
prose,  and  their  style  far  more  harmonious  and  musical 
than  his. 

A  few  of  the  stories  to  which  I  allude  were  printed 
by  Patrick  O'Leary  and  a  few  more  by  Douglas  Hyde, 
and  the  reader  can  form  his  own  judgment  of  their 
clearness  and  sweetness. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  greater  part  of  them  are 
only  folk  tales  circulating  in  country  districts,  and  that 
many  of  them  are  ridiculous  enough.  But  occasionally 
there  is  a  vein  of  jforceful  eloquence  and  of  brilliant 
description  running  through  them.     But  whatever  fault 
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y:^\i  iax)  Ai]Ae  rhAic  -oocAbAipc  'oóib  <x]\  yon  a  f oitéipeACCA 
1]'  A  mbinni]\ 

tli't  Aon  locc  AjA  pyoy  )y  meó.yA  nÁ  CAinc  |\ó-itióp 
Agu]"  tiA  ]^nniAince  ]"iia]\ac,  rieirh-b|iio5rhA]A.  tli'l  An  locc 
]'Ain  te  i'A^bÁit  A]\  iiA  i^^ÓAlcAib  yeo.  UÁ  An  CAinc 
Mf  nA  ]'niuAince  oi]ieAtiinAC.  -iXnoij^  i|'  ^y^y,  '^-^^  AitipA'p, 
CÁ  f^Aoc  "oo  b|AiAC]\Aib  1  n*oiAi"ó  A  céile,  "oo  ]\éi|\  -opoc- 
nóij"  |'eAn-u5*0A|A  Ái]\ice  ^An  puínn  bjiío^  nÁCAÚAic  lonncA. 
'dec  ni'l  inj^  nA  pAifci"óib  peo,  acc  yé  mA]\  beA-ó  c]\uin- 
niu^At)  -00  CA]A]\Ai5eACAib  cui-|iceArhtA  x)o  CA^Ann  Ann^o 
1]'  Ann|"ú*o  ]\oirii  yyut  tiiAinineAc  bionn  a^  ]\éi"ó-filevX"ó  ó 
b|AtiAC  -ptéibe.  Tlí  móy  a  b|:tiit  *oo  pyóy  poitéin,  binn, 
Tfiilif-b]AiAC]\AC  ']^An  ml3éA|\lA.  UÁ  An  cuix)  i|"  r»ió  "óe 
C]ioin,  neirii-ceotrhA]\,  •oo-cui^ce.  tlí  mA]\  y^r\  'oo'n  pyóy 
P]\AnncAC.  UÁ  A  lÁn  "oé  binn,  niitip,  ^y  corn  foitéi]\  \.eiy 
An  n^jAéin,  a^u]"  nA  pniuAince  cli]\ca  i  ^ceAnn  a  céile  Ann 
^o  boji-oui^ce  ]^lACcrhA|\.  tlí'l  uAinn  ^réin  i  "ocoj^ac  tiA 
hAoij^e  yeo  cum  nuA'ó-jo]\ó|'  'o'AbAi'óiu^A'ó  acc  pmuAince 
Á]\'OA,  rieAiti-coicciAnnA  "oo  -pnATOmeAt)  teij"  An  i'oitéijA- 
eAcc  ip  tei]"  An  binneAf  acá  be  pn]'eA]\Aib  mAp  "óticcA]^ 
A^Ainn,  Aj;u]"  ACÁ  be  ^'A^bÁib  50  -pbuipj^eAC  )ny  nA  i'^oaI- 
CAib  "00  cleACCA'OA]^  A]A  ri-AiC]AeACA  óy  nA  ciAncAib. 

1     |\1C    An    céAT)    CAO^AIX)  'oo'n    nAOlÍlAt)    hAOl]'    ''^^^5  "00 

]iinneA*ó  ai]"C|\iii5a"o  50  5^^"^i^5  ^V  ^^^'S^'^^  "^^  leAb- 
pAib  DiA'ÓA  ó'n  mbéA]\bA  i|^  ó'n  LAi-om.  tlí'l  AiiinAj"  511  )\ 
b'é  An  ceAnn  ip  |.'eÁ]A|\  'oíob  yo  An  c-ai]xhiu5A"ó  a]\ 
*'1niiCAcio  Chni|xi,"  "00  |\inne  An  c>dcAi]\  T)oninAbl 
Ua  SúibleAbÁin,  cniiccAbl  nA  bliA*ónA  1822.  1]^  "ooi^ 
bmn  yein  ^o  b|:int  An  obAi]\  |"eo  a]\  nA  hAi]X|M5Cib  1]' 
i:eÁ]\p  X)o  ]\mneA-ó  a)\  leAbA|\  -d  Ceniipi]'  piAiii,  <^5i-il' 
^y  iom*ÓA  ceAn^^A  1  n-A  b]:'inl  ]'é  le  ^A^bÁib.  bA  •óeACAi|\ 
An  obAiji  í,  ó^y  bí  a  bÁn  -oo  b|\iAC]\Aib  i]^  t)o  ]\Ái"6cib  'f^^ 
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they  may  have  as  stories,  they  deserve  much  attention 
for  the  sake  of  their  clearness  and  harmony. 

There  is  no  gi*eater  fault  in  prose,  than  bombastic  lan- 
guage, with  mean,  trifling  ideas.  This  fault  is  not  to  be 
found  in  these  stories.  The  style  suits  the  ideas.  Now 
and  then,  indeed,  there  is  a  host  of  words  marshalled 
one  after  the  other  according  to  the  bad  habit  of  certain 
old  authors,  without  much  force  or  substance  beneath 
them.  But  these  passages  are  like  a  collection  of 
massive  rocks  that  come  here  and  there  before  a  head- 
long stream,  flowing  freely  from  a  mountain's  brow. 
There  is  not  much  clear,  harmonious  prose  in  English. 
The  greater  part  of  English  prose  is  heavy,  harsh,  and 
hard  to  understand.  Not  so  with  French  prose.  Much 
of  it  is  sweet  and  harmonious  and  as  clear  as  the  sun, 
while  the  thoughts  are  marshalled  in  it  in  due  order  and 
propriety.  In  the  beginning  of  this  century,  if  we  wish 
to  bring  new  prose  to  maturity,  it  only  remains  for  us  to 
wed  high,  noble  thoughts  to  the  clearness  and  harmony 
that  we  have  inherited  for  generations,  and  which  are 
to  be  found  abundantly  in  the  stories  our  ancestors 
cherished  for  ages. 

In  the  course  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  a  few  pious  books  were  translated  into  Irish 
from  English  and  from  Latin.  Certainly  the  best  of 
these  is  the  translation  of  "  The  Imitation  of  Christ," 
which  Father  Daniel  0' Sullivan  made  about  the  year 
1822.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  work  is  one  of  the  best 
translations  ever  made  of  a  Kempis's  book,  and  many 
are  the  languages  in  which  it  is  found.  The  work  was 
a  difficult  one,  as  there  were  sayings  and  words  in  the 
Latin  orighial  that  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  people's 
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t/Ai-oin     nÁ  ]\Aib    1    ríibéAl   iia  n'OAOineA'ó  le  -iTA-OA,     if 
^^6.]\  b'yiii]\ifce  'o'fA^bÁil  Ay  leAb]\Aib. 

Hi  ce<x]\c  "oinnn  ■oeAjAniA'D  •oo  -oeAriAiii  a|\  SeA^Án 
THac  6it,  •djA'o-eA'pbo^  ÚtiAinA.  'Oo  ]\inne  An  |:eA]\  o^\\- 
•óeA]\c  f  Ain  Ai]X]\iti5A'ó  blAfCA  A]\  An  "PencAceiiclion,"  .1., 
nA  CÚ15  leAbAi]\  ACÁ  1  bf ío]\-cofAC  An  cSeAn-UAifbeÁn ait!). 
1)Miió]\  An  c]\iiAi5  nÁpléi^  fé  •o'tlAlTló|\'ÓA  If -oohomef, 
if  AifCfm^At)  "00  "óéAnArii  a|\  An  S5|n'binn  *Oia"óa  a]\  y^X). 

Hi  'ooi;^  linn  ^uf  f5]n'ob<x'ó  Aon  p]\óy  ^y  fui  "o'ÁijAeAiti 
Ó  obAi]\  'ÓoninAitl  Hi  SiiilleAbÁin  511  ]\  ctii]AeA"ó  a]i  bun 
"  1|\ifleAbA]\  nA5<5^e"óil5e,"  of  cionn  fice  bliA-ÓAn  ófom. 
'Oo  ]\inne  "Cum Ann  t)iiAn-coiiriéA*ocAn  A5<5^e"ói'L5e"  AlÁti 
cum  An  S^^^'ogaI^  -oo  iriunAt)  inf  nA  f^oileAnnAib,  A^uf 
cutn  i  "oo  cu]\  A]A  aJai"ó  te  neAfc  céA*o-leAbfÁn  finip"Li"óe. 
-úcc  ní  ]\Aib  mójiÁn  le  fA^bÁil  Af  a  f  Aib  fonn  5<^e"óeA'L5 
•00  f5]\íobA'ó.  Da  "oeACAiji  SeA^Án  ptéimion  féin  "00 
TheAtlAX)  cum  ieACAnAC  p]iói]^  *oo  cuf  le  céite — ciox)  ^uf 
blAfCA,  bfio5mA]\  i  A  CAinu. 

T)o  CA1C  ConnjAAX)  nA  5<^^*óil5e  cofAc  a  fAO^Ail  az^ 
CAifmi]\c  if  A^  fui]\fe  le  nAmADAib  ua  coAn^An  ii-o,  if 
ní  fAib  uAin  ACA  a]a  fuix)e  fíof  i]^  mACcnAm  a]\  obAi]\ 
Ucfi^eACCA.  "Oo  bi  Aon  peAnn  ArhÁin,  AiiiAC,  a]\  feA"ó 
nA  liAimfife  feo  nÁ  ]\Aib  "oiomAoin.  UÁ  cAinc  au  'CXcaja 
peA'OA]\  11 A  l/AO^AijAe  com  ]^leAmAin,  com  milif,  com 
bfío^itiAf  if  cÁ  f í  le  f  A^bÁil  1  n-Aon  c]\Ác  X)Á]\  f eAncAf. 
UÁ  pfóf  foitéif,  mibf,  5]\eAnncA  inf  nA  mion-tcAbpAib 
ACÁ  cu]\CA  AmAC  ó  n-A  lÁim,  A^uf  ni  fof  'oó  yóy,  ó'f 
'oeA]\b  50  bfuil  ]\iAn  a  béit  'y^  tÁn  -oo'n  ^Ae-óil^  acá 
le  feicfinc  ^ac  Aon  cfeACcmAin  inf  ua  pÁipéAfAib. 
"PeA]!  Ai^eAncAC  j'j^léipeAc,  neim-fpleAUAc  if  cat)  au 
c-dcAi]\  peA*oA|\.  UÁ  Aon  locc  AmÁin  Az^Ainn  le  fA^bÁit 
Af  A  cui-o   oibnc    S5]\iobAnn   fé   iomA]\cA   le   Iia^ai^o  au 
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language    for   a    long   time    back    and    wln'ch    it    was 
difficult  to  get  iu  books. 

We  must  not  forget  John  Mac  Hale,  Archbislio])  of 
Tuani.  That  distinguished  man  made  an  excellent 
translation  of''  The  Pentateuch "  that  is  the  five  first 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  a  pity  that  he 
meddled  with  Moore  or  Homer,  and  did  not  instead, 
translate  the  entire  Bible. 

We  do  not  think  any  prose  worth  referring  to  was 
Avritten  since  Daniel  0' Sullivan's  work  until  the  Gaelic 
Journal  was  started  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  The 
Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Irish  Language  did 
a  great  deal  to  get  Irish  taught  in  the  schools,  and  to 
forward  it  by  simple  elementary  books,  but  not  many 
were  to  be  found  who  were  anxious  to  write  Irish. 
It  was  hard  to  induce  even  John  Fleming  to  put  a  page 
of  prose  together,  although  his  style  was  beautiful  and 
forceful. 

The  Gaelic  League  spent  the  beginning  of  its  life 
struggling  and  contending  with  the  enemies  of  that 
tongue,  and  its  members  had  not  time  to  sit  down 
and  think  out  literary  work.  There  was  one  pen,  how- 
ever, which  during  that  time  was  not  idle.  Father  Peter 
O'Leary's  style  is  as  smooth,  as  harmonious  and  as 
forceful  as  any  to  be  found  at  any  period  of  our  history. 
The  little  books  he  has  produced,  contain  clear,  mel- 
odious, beautiful  prose.  And  he  is  not  yet  going  to 
desist,  as  his  style  is  plainly  to  be  seen  in  much  of  the 
Irish  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  weekly  papers.  Father 
Peter  is  an  intellectual,  humorous,  independent  man. 
We  have  one  fault  to  find  with  his  work.     He  writes 
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Aoif  iTo^lumcA,  i|"  bAineAnn  An  ni-o  pn  An  fC]iup  i]"  An 
CACAc  A]'  A  cum  p|\ói|".  UÁ  i^úil  AjAinn  yul  a  I'^AjipAiii 
lei]'  T^o  -DCAbnAi-o  ]"é  obAip  éi^in  -ouinn  nÁ  bei*ó  lÁn  "oo 
]\<\it)cib  CAfCA,  Ap  fon  nA  ]'5olÁi]\i-óe,  acc  obdi);  cuippeAf 
ÁCA]'  i|"  mójTOÁil  A|A  po|\-5<5^et)il5eoi]\i-óib. 

Le  ceACC  nA  nuA'ó-Aoife,  ArriAC,  cáit)  nA  f^AniAill  a^ 
^'z^AipeAX).  UÁ  luce  léigce  nA  jAe-óil^e  a^  'oul  i  iiib]\ei|' 
A^u]'  i|'  TOCACAip  iAt>  -00  fÁ]"Arh  ;  ni  rei-óednn  ^ac  Aon 
]\Ánnéi]'  ]io|'  leo  m<x]\  h<\  gnÁCAc  caitiaII  ó  foin.  UÁix) 
oib)\eAC<\  nA  ]'eAn-u5'OA|\  50  bliA"ÓAniceAniAil  "OA  5cu]\ 
AiiiAc,  1]'  cui]\}:i*ó  An  mt)  pn  -ppionnA-ó  a]\  An  ao]'  05  cum 
A  ^céimeAnn  'oo  leAnArh<\in.  UÁ  An  ■OjiAinA  5Aex)eAlAC 
'nÁp  meAp5  A^uf  ^Iao'óac  Aip.  UÁ  glAotxxc  leip  a]\  p]\óp 
S^e'ceAlAC  Y^^  pÁipéAjAAib  lAeteAitilA  1]"  peACctiiAin- 
eArhlA,  A^u]'  ni  ]:ulÁi]\  X)o'n  Ai]\e  cu^caja  Anoip  -00  JAe-óil^ 
inp  nA  p^oileAnnAib  a  cu|\  "oYKJ^CAib  a]\  U5"0A]\Aib 
leAbAi]\  beAcco,  bpio^rhAjAA,  milip-b|n<xcpACA  'Oo  CAbAipc 
UACA.  -AcÁ  ó^-u^'OAin,  leip,  op  nA  cpiocAib  1  n-A  bpuil 
An  §^^"^^^^5  V^V  '^^~^  cuile,  "OA  'ocAipbeÁnA'ó  péin  ó 
bliA-OAin  50  bliA*ÓAin.  tlí  "oeAncAp  DeAjirnAT)  Ap  ópÁi-o- 
oAcc,  leip,  triAp  i|"  pjAÓp  ó]\Ái"oeAcc  5U]\  mó|A  ip  piu  é, 
A^up  Ó  ciumi^eAU  An  ^uc  jAe-óeAlAC  a]\  An  Allcóip  ip 
bpónAC  TTiAp  "OO  pinneAt)  pAilli^e  "Ó1.  Le  pAt>A  juaiti, 
pAipiop!  CÁ  An  ó|AÁi"oeACC  CipeAnnAC  a]\  pAX)  n^c  mop  1 
mbéAplA,  Acc  le  cúplA  bllA'ÓAn  CÁ  ACAppU^At)  A5  ceAcc 
A|\  An  pAO^Al.  1p  iréi-oip  Anoip  opAi-o  blApcA  §<xe'óeAlAC 
X)o  cloifinc  Annpo  ip  Annpúx),  A^up  'Oo  ]\éi]\  ^ac  "oeAll- 
]\Airh,  ni  pA'OA  bei'óeAm  a^  piceAiti  le  péini  ópÁi-oeACCA  1 
n5(\et)il5,  w^]\  'oiA'ÓA  ip  pao^aIca,  Ap  a  mbei'ó  nieAp  A5 
An  •oorriAn  uile,  ip  nÁ]\  liiipce  a  cu]\  1  ^coniójicAp  le 
bopAi-oeACc  nA  bppAnncAC  ip  nA  n5]\éi5eAC. 
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too  niucli  for  tlio  use  of  students,  and  tliat  circumstance 
takes  the  force  and  virtue  out  of  his  prose.  We  trust 
before  he  has  done  that  he  will  pubHsli  some  work,  such 
as  will  not  be  crammed  with  cross-idioms  for  the  sake 
of  schohirs,  but  a  work  such  as  will  be  a  source  of  joy 
and  pride  to  true  Irish  readers. 

At  the  setting  in  of  the  new  century  the  clouds  are 
breaking.  The  readers  of  Irish  are  increasing  in  number, 
and  it  is  becoming  more  difficult  to  satisfy  them.  Every 
rubbish  will  not  content  them  as  was  the  case  some  time 
ago.  The  works  of  the  older  writers  are  yearly  being 
published  and  this  will  inspire  the  young  with  enthusiasm 
to  follow  in  their  footsteps.  The  Irish  drama  has  come 
amongst  us  and  there  is  demand  for  it.  There  is  also 
demand  for  Irish  prose  in  the  daily  and  Aveekly  papers, 
and,  further,  the  attention  now  paid  to  Irish  in  the 
schools,  will  constrain  writers  to  produce  accurate, 
substantial,  smoothly  ^T^*itten  works.  Youthful  authors, 
too,  from  those  districts  where  there  is  yet  a  flood  of 
Irish,  are  beginning  to  put  in  an  appearance  from  year 
to  year.  Oratory,  also,  is  not  neglected,  for  oratory  is 
a  very  valuable  kind  of  prose,  and  since  the  Irish  voice 
was  hushed  in  the  pulpit,  it  has  fallen  into  sad  neglect. 
Alas  !  the  oratory  of  Ireland  has  now  for  a  long  peroid 
been  entirely  in  English.  But  within  the  past  few  years 
there  has  come  a  change  on  the  face  of  things.  One 
can  now  hear  a  splendid  Irish  speech  here  and  there, 
and  in  all  likelihood  we  shall  not  long  have  to  wait  for 
a  school  of  Irish  oratory,  both  religious  and  secular, 
which  the  world  will  respect  and  Avhich  will  bear 
comparison  Avith  the  oratory  of  France  and  of  Greece. 
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Voclóni. 

(Contractions: — 7/1.  =  muse uliiie;   /.,   fcminiue;  ys.,  jícnctive  singular; 
pL,  ))ltiriil,  &c.) 
AC):uinneAC,  vigorous. 

o^'ónAD,  m  ,  a  lighting  up,  a  kindling  ;  ceine  AÓAtiCA,  a  kindling  fire. 
ÁT6boi|\,    ?/í.,  a  number,  (iiiantity  (chiefly  used  in  Munster  in  this  sense)  ; 

Át)bA]^  bcAj,  a  small  number. 
Á§,  m.,  prosperity,  luck,  fate  (more  usually  written  At). 
Ai'óbéifeAÓ,  strange,  extraordinary. 
AiifileA)',  m.,  misfortune  (aiiti  negative) ;  tduI  Ap  a  AinileA]",  to  go  on  tiie 

path  of  misfortune. 
AingeAl  |rói]\-coiniéAt)CA,  »i.,  a  guardian  angel. 
Á^^x>,  /.,  a  direction,  point  of  the  compass,  district, 
Aif,  in  phrase,  le  liAi]%  beside,  near.     At  page  21,  line  3,  for  to  Dublin, 

read  beside  Dublin. 
Ai]"C|M§im,  I   change ;    hence,  change   from    one   language     to    another, 

translate, 
Aicciin,  I  beg,  beseech,  clamour  for. 
ÁiceAifi,  act  of  persuading  or  convincing  (used  with  a|\). 
xMceAf,  m.,  delight. 
AifiAC,  however,  nevertheless. 

AtnA]",  m.,  an  attempt  (to  strike),  a  hostile  attack. 
AtiAl,  /.,  a  breath,  breathing  ;  AtiÁb  tio  CA|\|AAin5,  t<>  pause. 
An]\ó'ó,  m.,  hardship  turmoil. 
AOijeACc, /.,  abode,  lodging,  hospitality. 
Aon-Am,  7/1.,  one  and  the  same  time ;   "D'AOti  Af>i  {pronounced  vé  n-Atn), 

of  set  purpose  ;  ■o'Aoti  jnó  is  used  in  a  similar  sense. 
Aom-^peA^A,  one-man  ;    cotii|\AC  AOin^^ip,  a  duel,  a  single  combat. 
Aoncuijitn,  I  harmonize. 

AoncuJA'D,  m.,  a  conspiring  together,  a  league. 
AC,  m.,  a  ford :  aca  Ac  éigin  te  ^TAJbÁiL  a|a  ^^oife,  Aoife  is  in  some  way 

easy  to  deal  with  ;    some  kindness  remains  to  her. 
ACA]A|Mj§At),  m.,  change,  transformation. 
ACCAipc,/.,  act  of  beseeching. 
bÁit),  /.,  friendship  ;  ni  •óeACAi'ó  bÁit)  a  5Coifi-t)AlcACAif  1  bpiiAi^ve,  the 

affection  cherished  in  their  fosterage  did  not  grow  cold. 
"bAinnif ,  /.,  a  wedding  feast. 
bA0c-§ló^\,  ?/i.,  empty  boasting,  idle  prating. 
bAfjAini,  I  wound,  destroy. 
beAti,  /.,  a  woman.  In  phrase  it)i|A  feA|A  aju^^  beAti,  both  men  and  women, 

bcAti  is  not  declined. 
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beAii  CAOince,  /.,  a  lamenting  woman,  a  professional  keener. 

beinim  (with  a|\)  signifies  I  seize  hold  of  ;    also,  I  overtake. 

beo-:iiilleA-ó,  m.,  a  living  ruin. 

bjAACAim,  I  judge,  consider,  expect. 

bnij,  /.,  strength,  essence  ;   x>Á  bpij  pn,  from  the   virtue  of  that,  there- 
fore, owing  to  that. 

b]\u5A'ó-C]A0ir)e,  m.,  heart-felt  regret. 

buAt)AC,  victorious. 

buA"ó-i:ocAt,  ni.,  an  epithet,  an  adjective, 

buAilim,  I  strike  (as  with  a  stick)  ;  also,  I  strike  (across  the  country), 
with  um,  I  strike  upon,  meet. 

buAn-cotf»|\AC,  m.,  a  prolonged  quarrel. 

CAi-o|\eAtri,  m.,  acquaintance,  familiarity. 

cÁib,/.,  appearance,  quality,  characteristic. 

CAinc,  /.,  talk ;  style,  mode  of  expression. 

CArcA,  entangled,  twisted  (of  style). 

ceAnn,  in.,  a  chief;    ceAnn  u^^|^A1•ó,  a  general  of  an  army. 

ceApAim,  I  conceive,  plan. 

ceAp  niA^ATO,  m.,  a  laughing-stock  (coAp,  a  block;   niAjAT),  ridicule). 

ceA^ACACC,  /.,  correctness  (ceA|\c,  right)  ;  ceA|ACACc  ]AÁit>ce,  propriety  of 
words  or  expression, 

ciAlluijim,  I  signify. 

cleACCAim,  I  practise  (make  a  practice  or  habit  of),  and  therefore,  I 
habituate  myself  to. 

cloc-bun,  m.,  a  foundation. 

cluicim,  I  hunt. 

cneAfCACC,  /.,  gentleness. 

cocaÍ  (cocaII)  m.,  primarly  means  a  hood,  a  magic  dress  ;  andficjurativcly, 
enthusiasm  for  a  thing  ;  cu1]^  cocaI  ope  féin  cuige  pn,  be  in  earncs.t 
about  that  thing  ;  get  enthusiastic  over  it. 

coitficigceAC,  wild,  strange,  foreign. 

coinne,  m.,  a  meeting,  a  reunion. 

com-'ÓAlcA,  m.,  one  of  a  family  of  foster-children,  a  foster-brother. 

com-ÚAlcACAf,  111.,  fellow-fosterage. 

comjAiAAÓc,  /.,  vicinity  (cotii  and  ^aja),  i  5Coni5A]\ACC  ■oo,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of. 
comó|ACAf ,  rii.,  comparison. 

compl/AÓc,  m.,  a  company,  a  band  of  followers. 
coitié|\omACc, /.,  (Mjual  weight,  justice. 
cor-éAX)C|Aom,  light-footed. 


lOil 

cofiiiAlAOc, /.,  likeness,  coini)iirison  ;  n1A|^  coftfiAlAÓc,  as  a  representation 

(of,  t)o). 
C|Ac\ob|'5AOilini,  I  exjjliin  (c|AAob  and  i^jAOilnn,  I  separate), 
C]\Ann,  VI.,  a  staff,  cpAiin  bAgAijA,  a  staff  to  threaten  with. 
c|\io|Xiiit)eA6c,  /.,  Christianity. 
cpoÓACC,  /.,  valour. 
C]Aoi'óe-LÁ]\,  m.,  the  very  centre. 
c|Aoinic,  /,  a  record,  a  chronicle. 
ciMiAit)-cei|"c,  /.,  a  vexed  prohleni,  a  difficulty. 
cui]Mm,  I  put,  place,  set ;  with  poy  and  Ap,  I  describe  :  cu|\  poy  a]a  tfiAife 

to  bAti,  describe  the  beauty  of  women. 
cuihAn5|\ACc,  /.,  a  limited  space,  press,  closeness,  difficulty  ;   i  gcoifiAn- 

5|AACC  coinieAfjAip,  in  the  press  of  fight. 
cuifi|\A,  swee' -scented,  fragrimt. 
cu|\  ifccAC,  interference  with,  influence  over  (A|^)  ;    jau    cup  ii^ccac  aija 

Le  irnACC,  without  its  being  influenced  by  oppression. 
•oÁil.,  /.,  a  meeting  ;   1  troÁiL  a  céile,  meeting  one  another. 
■OAontiA,  relating  to  a  human  being,  human. 
■OAO|\-b|AUi'0,  /.,  slavery,   bondage. 
TíÁfAC,  bold,  fearless  ;   more  usually  ■oÁj'accac. 
■OACAifilACc,  /.,  brilliancy,  beauty  (-oac,   colour),  ■oacaiTiIacc  ^oiltfijce, 

brilliancy  of  description. 
■oeA^-AigeAtiCAC,  fair-minded. 

■oeAJ-béAf,  m.,  a  good  habit ;   in  pi.  polished  manners. 
■oeAlljAAniAc,  having  the  appearance  of  probability,  probable,  likely. 
•oeA|\bui5im  I  assert  (solemnly,  as  a  witness)  ;   ■oo  úeA]\bui5  éiceAC,  wdio 

gave  false  testimony. 
■oeA|\5-pÁ|'AC,  771.,  a  barren  desert  (-oeAjAg  is  intensitive), 
•oeAiAi'cnA,  polished,  fine,  elegant. 

•oeip]Mt)eACC,/.,  a  difference  (often  spelled  •oeicbiyvi'oeACc). 
•oein,  in  phrase  fÁ  ■óéin,  towards  (after  verbs  of  motion). 
•oiAt>ACc, /.,  theology. 
x>io5|AAif,/.,  zeal, 
•oion.  m.,  shelter,  cover ;  jta  ■óíon  riA  f]Déi|Ae,  imder  the  cover  of  the  sky, 

i.e.,  in  the  open  air. 
■olúc-coitfieAf5A|\,  111.,  close  combat. 
•oocAin,/.,  sufficiency ;  50   bpuiiL  'oócAin Afin,    in    which 

there  is  a  sufficiency  or  enough. 
■opÁmA,  m.,  drama,  play. 
■0|\oc-Ai5r\eA'D,  m.,  ill-will. 


no 


■0]\oc-ctAoncA,  J/i.^í/.,  evil  passions  (rarely  used  in  singular,  as  a  substantive). 

T)|\oc-niAiteA|^,  m.,  used  in  the  punitive  sense  o/ mischief  or  misdoing. 

■0]\AOiT)eAcc. /.,  euchautmeut,  magic,  spell,  wiz-ardry, 

■0|\imii,  the  back ;  in  phra-<ic  -oA  •D]\uini  j^in,  for  that  reason,  on  that  account. 

■oub]\ón<xc,  sad,  sorrowful, 

■0Ú1I,  /.,  longing,  desire ;   -ouil  ciAOi-óe,  a  heart-felt  longing  or  aspiration. 

•Qui,  »i,,    means,   opportunity  ;  gAti    "out   Ag  pAii^ce  b]Aeic  Aip,  no  child. 

being  permitted  to  handle  it. 
eACC,  )n.,  a  great  or  heroic  event,  an  e])isode. 
eAgtiACC, /.,  wisdom,  prudence, 
éigim,  I  call  out,  shout,  cry. 
éiceAC,  m.,  a  falsehood,  perjury, 
rÁr,  m.,  a  growth  ;   fAy  riA  ViAon  oi-óce,  a  mushroom. 
]:eifceAf,  rn.,  a  banquet. 
p'oc1Í1A1|^eACc,  /.,  rage,  cruelty, 
ríonÓAOin,  liearty  ;  an  epithet  of  pÁilce,  welcome, 
riu,  even  ;   in  such  phrases  as,  pu  a  peACAitic,  even  his  look, 
ro-ouijce,  founded,  established  (on,  a)a). 
ro^nA-o,  in.,  proclamation,  advertisement. 
]roillfi§iin,  I  display,  describe,  illustrate. 

rombce,  aged,  having  the  effects  of  age  (pronounced  ^roiiM^ce). 
ponn,  ?/i.,  desire,  liking  ;  ni  ]AAib  ye  'o'jponn  opcA,  they  had  no  inclination, 
ruAit),  in  phrase,  a^  fUAit»,  also.  a]a  y\iX),  throughout. 
^ACAim.  I  hate,  detest. 
yuilTrieA|A,  bloody. 
^ninneAniAii,  vigorous. 

ruince,  kneaded,  hence,  worked  up,  put  together  (as  a  ])oem). 
ruinre,  contention  with  (be),  friction,  pressure. 
rulÁi^,  in  phrase  w  fubÁi]A  -01111111,  we  must. 
rAbAÓ,  VI.,  want,  need  ;  niop  jAbAt)  •óóib,  they  had  no  need. 
rAintmm,  1  call  ;    with  a|a,  I  name. 

rAbÁn,  rn.,  a  stone  said  to  have  been  cast  or  hurled  l)y  giants  ;  a  "  galán." 
5eAb-At)AiACAC,  white-horned. 
reAbb,  in.,  a  ])romise,  )>ledge  ;   in  phrase,  ^y  jcaÍI  to  "oiAAOTOeAOc,   it  is 

the  same  as,  or,  like  magic. 
roAf, /.,  «obligation  ;  geAj'A  were  conditions  and   obligations    which  must 

bo  carried  out  and  discharged  under  pain  of  evil,  or  at  best,  unpleasant 

conse(|iiences  in  rase  of  failure  ;    bi  ]'é  -00  geAj'Aib  aija,  he  was  under 

()l)ligations  or  (jcasa. 
rbcACAi^e,  m.,  a  (combatant,  fighter. 
50|Mn-bpAC,  m.,  a  green  n)argin. 


Ill 


lAixjAAcx.  ni.,  iiii  uttcni])t  ;   -00  éujA'OA^x  iAp|\AÓr,  tlicy  iua<lc  an  attempt. 

ioiiuAi^cACC, /,  imaginativeness,  ima}j;erv. 

10m  An  Alee,  111.,  ft  hiirlcr. 

ioniÓA|\Aiiii,  I  bejir  :  ivith  reflex,  pronouns  mo  p'éin.  (fee.,  T  comport  myself, 

I  behave. 
iom]\A)'5iiil. /.,  wrestling. 
iotninK\il.  eager,  attentive. 
lAi"oineAni<Ml,  Latin-like. 
Laocap  VI.,  heroism. 

tAOC|\A.  a  band  of  heroes,  a  collective  nonn  ;  Laoc,  a  sinrjlc  hero, 
lAfAiiiAii,  full  of  fire,  blazing,  brilliant. 

leACUi^ce,  flagged  over  (teAC,  a  flagstone),  entombed,  buried,  eml)edod. 
leAC,  /.,  side,  part,  direction  •,  ^Á  leic,  aside,  apart  ;    aca  fé  lei|"  ^réin  pÁ 

teic,  it  stands  alone. 
LeAé-CAob,  /.,  a  siile,  direction  ;  1  LeAC-CAOib,  aside. 
Léip-joit),  /..  extensive  theft,  i)lundcr. . 
teijA-niAife, /.,  brilliant  beauty. 
léi^A-mitleA'ó,  m.,  complete  destruction. 
tionicA,  polished,  adorned. 
tonn]AACC,/.,  a  flashing  brilliancy. 
loiin|AAÚ,  m.,  a  shining,  brilliancy,  effulgence. 
luAfjAim,  I  swing,  rock;  ■oÁluAfgA'o,  l)eing  rocked. 
mACJnioifiAtACA,  pi.  o/mACJnioni,  a  youthful  or  boyish  exploit. 
inAÍl-óéimeAC,  of  slow  and  stately  gait. 
tneA•OA]^,  ?/t,,  metre  (Latin  metrum). 
mi-cneAfCACC,  /.,  offeusiveness. 
niiAiiAC,   7/1.,  a    vein  ;    miAtiAC  ■o'ini'gne  b]M'ojrhAp.    a    vein    of    vigorous 

eloquence, 
tninijim,  I  rednce  to  a  fine  state,  smooth  out  {difficulties),  explain. 
rnío-nÁ"oii|\,  ?/i.,  unnaturalness. 
niío-tiÁi]AeAC,  bold,  audacious,  stubborn. 
mioi'CAif,/.,  ill-will,  malice. 

mion-éACC,  m,,  an  episode  in  a  narrative,  a  bye-plot, 
mo-o.  m.,  manner,  fashion  ;    moxi)  i-'oillpjce,  style  of  description. 
mó]A-bot5,  ?».,  a  large  miscellany  {of  stories,  &c.) 
nió]A-C]\oi'DeACC,  /.,  great-heartedness, 
tnuitinceAyvOAf,  m.,  friendship. 

muf gAilc,  /.,  act  of  composing  as  verses  (literally  act  of  awakening). 
riAC  mó]^,  almost. 

nÁt)ú|\CA,   according  to  nature,  natural. 
neATh-jnÁCAÓ  unusual,  out  of  the  common,  exceeding. 
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neAifi-fioteAUAC,  independent,  uncompromising, 

neAifi-co^AifiAil,  unproii table. 

nuATó-eAjAiA,  w.,  a  new  or  modern  setting. 

Oil/im,  I  tniin  up,  education  ;  "oo   VidteAt)  Le   Sjacac,   who  were  traim^d 

up  under  Scathach. 
omeAiiiriAc,  suitable,  fitting,  adopted  to. 
o|\ÁmeACu,  /.,  oratory. 
0|AÁi-oeoi^,  m„  an  orator. 
pÁjÁnAC,  non-christian,  pagan. 
pléTÓ,  m.,  act  of  struggling  against, 
pnór.  m.,  prose,  a  word  derived  from  the  Latin,  and  of  well-established  use 

in  Irish.     CAinc  ^5U|\ca  is  used  in  the  same  sense  :  it  is  opposed  to 

what  is  arranged  according  to  metre, 
puinn,  m.,  much,  used  with  negative  ;  ni  puinti,  not  much,  little  or  nothing 

(It  is  an  error  to  take  pumn  as  equivalent  to  point,  jot.) 
|\Áiméif,  /.,  rhapsody  rubbish. 
^éit)-bÁn,  m.,  a  level  plain. 
^Ai'Db|\eACC, /.,  richness,     neA|AC  if  f  Ait)b|\eACc  íotfiÁigeAÓCA,  abundance 

and  wealth  of  imagery, 
rAtiAfÁn,  m..  a  glossary,  a  vocabulary. 

rAOi\,  free,  liberated  ;  f  ao|\  A]\  CboncubA]\.  free  from  Conchubhar. 
|'Á|\-6tieAfCACC,  /.,  great  gentleness  of  spirit. 
rAnu^A-o,  m„  excelling,  overcoming,     tli'l  a   fAiMigAU  le  fAJbAit,    they 

are  unsurpassed. 
feAti-cuiitine,  m„  a  tradition,  reminiscence. 
feAr>-foc|\AC,  m.,  an  old  ruin. 
yeAn-u-ót)A|\,  m.,  an  ancient  author. 
fgéAluróe,  m.,  a  story-teller. 
rruncA,   loose,    unbound.     CAinc   f5U|\CA,  prose,    as    distinguished   from 

verse,  which  is  bound  up  into  lines  and  verses  by  metrical  laws. 
flACCuijce,  adorned,  finished  off. 

rnÁié,  111.,  thread ;  ftiÁic  a  f aojaiI,  the  thread  of  his  life, 
ror,  m.,  rest,  cessation  ;  ni  yoy  "ooib  yoy,  they  are  not  yet  extinct. 
ypAy,  m.,  a  period,  limit  of  time. 
ypé^yQArh\.Atv,  /.,  loveliness. 
rpcMf,  /.,  heed,  care  ;  tiÁ  cui|\eAnii  ye  ype^y  mnce,  that  he  heeds  her  not, 

is  not  interested  in  her. 
fcpiocAim,  1  surrender,  submit. 

cÁin,  /.,  a  flock,  a  spoil,  a  jdunder  ;  fir/.,  a  story  of  sj)oil  or  plunder. 
CAife,  /„  rest,  (juiet ;  nio|A  tA^ye  •o'^oipe,  Aoife  had  not  rest,  did  not  rest 

content. 


CORRIGENDA    IN    TEXT. 


Page  2,  lino  1. — For  i  jcotrciAnn  read  i  jcoircinne. 

,,       ,,     7. — For  o]iÁiT)  read  ojiAi-o. 
Page  4,  line  o. — For  i  jcoirciAnn  read  i  gcoiccinne. 

,,       ,,  25. — For  fcÁ|ACAib  read  frAjitAib. 
Page  6,  line  3. — For  -DeAiibAi-o  leAbAiji  -jc,  the  more  modern  usage 
is  "oeAiibAtin  teAti)Ai|i,  -jc. 

5,        ,,     23. — For  cjiioriA  read  c|iionnA. 
Page  8,  line  12.  —  For  n-úi|i-]^3éAlT:Ait!)  re  id  hui^i-fjeAlrAit). 

,,        .,     13. — For  ullAniA  read  nttAtri, 

,,       ,,     26. — For  ni  jAii  rjiAr  i|^  ja  a  bi-o  i  $coriinunJe  read  ni 

bÍT)  -ftlAni  JAM   fJIAU  If  JA. 

Page  12,  line  7. — For  meAnrriAc  read  meAnmnAc. 

,,         ,,     9. — For  frÁiji  read  fCAiji. 

,,         ,,  16. — For  CÓ5Á1I  read  CojAit. 

,,  ,,   18  and  24. —  For  lonnAn  read  lotiAtin. 

,,         ,,  22. — For  i^rAjtcAib  read  frA|itAib. 
Page  14,  line  3. — For  úójÁit  read  CoJAil. 

,,          ,,    5  and  6. — For  A\cr  cuiji  1  5cuiTTine  read  Cuiji  1  jcunnne, 

ATTIAC. 

Page  16,  line  7. — For  ó'nnuA-o-  rea  1  ó'n  nuAi-ó-. 

,,         ,,     8, — For  5ii|i  read  ip. 

,,         ,,   14, — Insert  é  after  peAbAif. 

,,20  and  22. — For  CÓ5Á1I  rca  1  C05A1I. 

,,          ,,  24. — For  1  rt-Ap  cuai-ó  read  1  n-A  nT)OACAiT). 
Page  18,  line  1. — For  có^bÁiL  read  C05A1I. 

,,  ,,     2. — For  lomiAti  read  lonAim. 

Page  20,  line  6. — For  meAjibAil  read  meAjibAll. 

,,         ,,     9. — For  -oAinjeAiiA  read  -oAinjne. 
Page  22,  line  16. — For  juji  cui)ieAX)A|^  riA  -oéicei  -|c.,  the  more  modern 
usage  is  5;ii]i  cui-|i  iia  •oétce,  nc. 
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Page  26,  line  11.— After  Annfo  insert  cum. 

13. — For  meAntriAc  read  nieAnmriAc. 
,,    15. —For  coitriir5Ai|i  read  coinieApjAi^. 
,,    23.— For -ooJA-o  read -ooJA-o. 
Page  28,  line  15.— For  comeArjAiti  read  coitVieAr^Aiji. 

,,     16.  —For  bA  read  Ida. 
Page  30,  line  27.— After  píott-éAcrAc  insert  ia-o. 

Page32,  lines9and  10.— For   aji  if  veAAtiji  a  bpuil   Aitne  read   if 
l?eA|iti  50  bpuil  eolAf  o\\tA. 
,,        line  10.— For  cojAit  read  CoJAil. 
,,          ,,     19. — For  mi-nÁ-oú|i  read  mi-nÁ-oiii|t. 
Page  34,  line  28.— For  fcÁiti  read  frAijA. 
Page  36,  line    3. — For  nOAtii  read  uórriA. 

,,         ,,     28.— For  coimeArseAji  read  coimeA|^5A|i. 
Page  38,  line    1.— For  btiuJA-ó-ctioi-óe  read  b|ni5A-ó  ctioi-óe. 

,,         ,,     23. — For  cAonce  read  cAoinre. 
Page  40.— In  heading  of  chapter  read  pAnninjeAccA. 
Page  42,  line  1. — For -oo-rAin  read  -oo-fAin. 

,,         ,,     6.— For  fBAls  read  feAt5Ai|ieAcc. 
Page  44,  line  2.— For  t)o|iuinie  read  t3ói|iTrie. 

^^     6.— For  A|i  If  reÁttji  a  bpuil  Aitne  read  if  peAUji  50 

bpuil    eolAf  0|AtA. 

,,         ,,  13. — For  -oeicpitt  read  -oeipiit. 
,,   15.  — For  Aoibnne  read  Aoibne. 
,,   18.— For  ponnuijeAccA  read -piAnnuijcAcrA. 
Page  46,  line  8.— For  jcoicciATin  read  jcoircinne. 
,,         ,,  23. — For  fiublAi-o  read  piublAnn. 
^^  26. — For  •ocu|tAp  read  •ocujiAip. 
Page  48,  line  4.— For  psAticAt")  read  r^A]\A-ó. 

^^         ^^     .f).— For  pionnuijcAccA  read  |:iAniniii;eAccA. 
,,         ,,   10. — For  ^AbAX)  read  jÁbAX). 
,,         .,   11. — For  bpAsÁnAc  read  bpÁ5ÁnAc. 
,,  ,,  23.— For  pionnui^oArxA  read  piAntunj^rAccA. 

Page  50,  line  3  (from  b(;Ltoni).  —For  ]unn  read  ]iinne. 
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Page  50,  lines  4  and   5  (from  bottom). —For  a|\  nA  jiAib  gasIa  nÁ 

uAiiiAin  read  iiÁ  ]\A\h  ba^Ia  iia  uAiiiAn  ojica. 
Page  52,  line  20. — For  i  nÁ  \\A\h  read  nÁ  jiAib. 

,,         ,,     26. — For  A|t  ip  feAnji  acá  Aicjie  read  if  FeA|i|\  50  bpuil 

eolAI'  OJtCA. 

Page  54,  line  13. — After  ip  insert  a. 

„         ,,     14. — For  mnÁniAil  read  rhnAtiiAil. 

,,         ,,     23. — For  cAlAi-ocib  read  eAlAiT)ib. 

,,         ,,     24. — For  VieAtAix)ce  read  eAÍAi-óe. 
Page  56,  line  2  (from  bottom), — Insert  comma  after  fo. 
Page  58,  lines  21  and  23. — For  aoj^  read  Aoif. 
Page  60,  line     2. — For  -oeAjtbiiAciiAit)  read  -oeAiibiiAiciteACAib. 

,,         ,,     18. — For  éijiji-ó  read  éiitij. 

,,         ,,     21. — For  puA|u\-oAtt  the  more  modern  usage  is  f  uai|i. 

,,         ,,     26  — For  jétlleAX)  read  1  njéilleA-ó. 
Page  62,  line  IC'. — For  -co  jeillceAjt  read  a  jéillreAjt. 

,,          ,,     15. — For  f5lAbin5eAcc  reatl  fjlÁbnijeAcr. 

,,         ,,     23. — For  frÁjicAib  read  frAjicAib. 
Page  64,  line  20. — For  fuAiji  read  fUAiji. 
Page  66,  line     7. — For  ni  read  nio|i. 
Page  68,  line  10. — Insert  cÁ  alter  Ajuf. 
Page  72,  line  15. — For  An  SionriAn  read  SeAriAij. 

,,         ,,     19. — For  b|iÁrAi|i  read  bjiAcAiji. 
Page  76,  line  23. — For  Ua  Coiri|tAi-óe  read  Hi  CorriiiAi-oe. 
Page  78,  line  15. — For-oo|icA  reatl  -doiica. 

,,         ,,     22.—  For  cAf-x)0|icA  read  cAf--óo|icA,  and  for  -oo  pui]t 
read  puAip. 

,,         ,,     27. — For  CA  read  cÁ. 
Page  80,  line  10. — For  fx:h\\  read  fUAifi. 
Page  82,  line  18 — For  bio-oA|t  the  more  modern  usage  is  bi. 

,,  „     27. — For  i-oi|t  better  a]\. 

Page  84,  line  11. — For  -oo  trieAp  better  An  meAf. 

,,         ,,     14. — For  -oA  read  -oA. 
Page  86,  line  19. — For  beix)  read  beA-ó. 

,,         ,,     25. — For  reAcc  read  ceAci;. 
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Page  88,  line     4.— For  fcÁ|ií:Ait)  read  i^rAjicAit). 

Page  90,  lines  10  and  17.— For  fcAjAUAib  read  fCAjirAi!!). 

,,        line  12.  —For  frÁi|iiT)e  read  fCAi|ii-oe. 

,,         ,,     24. — For  f rÁjiA  read  frA|iA. 
Page  92,  line     1. — For  cjiioc  read  cjiioc. 

,,         ,,     10. — For  eilec  tii|ieAf  read  eite  cui|teAf. 
Page  96,  line     3. — For  -pionnui-óeAccA  read  -piAnnui5eAccA. 

,,         ,,     12. — For  p|iAncAi5  read  -pjiAnncAij. 

,,         ,,     20. — For  cAcuijue  read  cAcviijte. 

,,         ,,     24. — For  o|\Ái-oeoi|i  read  ónÁix)eoi|i. 
Page  98,  line    2. — For  Ait|iif  read  Airjtife. 

,,         ,,     13. — For  foiléijieAcu  read  foiLéijieAcc. 
Page  102,  line  12. — For  buAn-comieA-ocA  read  buAti-coitriéA'ocA. 
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